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ALCALDE GRANTS 
IN THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO: 


BEING SOME REMARKS UPON THE EXISTENCE AND POSITION OF THE PUEBLO DE SAN 
FRANCISCO, AND THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE INTEREST POSSESSED BY HER 
IN AND ABOUT THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


[Continued from page 144.] 

Ovr readers will recollect that in our last issue we laid before them 
a number of documents, which have been filed before the U. 8. Land 
Commissioners in case of the claim of the city of San Francisco for 
pueblo lands. We deemed it advisable to present them before making 
our general remarks, that our readers might have before them the 
foundation upon which our positions will be based. 

Below, we give the remainder of the documents : 


“My name is Wm. A. Richardson; I was born in England, and now reside at Saucelito, Marin 
County, California; my age is 58 years; I have resided 31 years in California; during the first 
seven years, I lived at the Presidio of San Francisco. I for from the latter part of the year 
1829, to the early part of 1835, at San Gabriel; from July 1835 to June 1541, I resided at Yerba 
Buena, and from that time until this date, I have resided at Saucelito, my present residence. I 
held under the Mexican government the office of Captain of the port of San Francisco; I was 
first appointed to that office by General Figueroa in 1835, but did not receive my commission until 
January 1837; 1 held the office until the latter part of the year 1844; November or December, I 
think. When I came to reside at Yerba Buena there were no inhabitants there; there had been 
no lands or lots granted to any individuals at that time, to my knowledge. In the early part of 
the month of October 1835, I received a one hundred vara lot in Yerba Buena, situated in what 
is now Dupont street, on the south-west side of that street, on the north side of the Adelphi The- 
atre. There is a street called Pike street at the back end of the lot. I received it by order of the 
Territorial Deputation to the alealde of the mission of San Francisco de Asis. 

The paper purporting to be a letter addressed by José Castro to me, bearing date, October 20, 
1835, marked exhibit No. 1, with the initial ‘A. F.,’ was not received by me from Castro in person, 
but I received it from Don Francisco de Haro, the Alcalde. 

I have often seen José Castro sign his name; this is his signature. The plan mentioned in the 
said letter, which I had formed for beginning the settlement at Yerba Buena, is one that I made 
by order of De Haro, the said Alcalde. The paper purporting to be a map, marked exhibit No. 
2, with the initials ‘A. F.,’ is the original plan; a copy of it was sent to the Polftical Government, 
by order of the same alealde De Haro. I recommended the situation of the limits for the settle- 
ment or town of Yerba Buena to General Figueroa, while at the Mission of San Gabriel in May 
1835; I recommended the cleared place for it. There was a plan of Yerba Buena made in 1839, 
but not by the government or the authorities, It was made by order of the people of the town, 
and under a survey made by Capt. Vioget. There was no other plan adopted by the authorities 
but the one here presented and marked exhibit No. 2. 

There was no pueblo or town of San Francisco before July 1846. When I came here in 1835, 
the Ayuntamiento of San Francisco held their meetings at the Mission of San Francisco Asis, and 
continued to hold them at that place until the war of 1846. When I first came here, the Ayunta- 
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miento was chosen by a vote of the people. It consisted of an Alcalde, one Regidor, one Sindico 
Procurador, and one Juez de Campo, or Justice of the plains. I do not recollect how long these 
officers continued to be elected by votes. There were several changes and they were sometimes 
appointed by the Governor. I have looked at the document marked ‘ Doc. H. J. T., No. 18” 1 
have never seen it before; I don’t know the writing; it is a strange hand-writing to me. I am 
well acquainted with the hand-writing of Zamorano; have been in the office with him, and have 
often seen him write and sign his name, and have had documents from him ever since 1528, until 
his death. The signature at the bottom of the last mentioned paper is not the signature of Zamo- 
rana. The words, “ Es copia conforme,” immediately preceding the signature are not in his hand- 
writing. I never heard of a town called San Francisco, being laid off, as represented in this doc- 
ument, nor of a grant to a town of that name. I have heard of a grant of land to a town or pueblo 
called Yerba Buena. In 1835, in the month of October, the Alealde of the Mission of San Fran- 
disco de Asis, Don Francisco de Haro received orders from the Political Government to lay off a 
small town at the Yerba Buena for the convenience of locating public offices at the port of San 
Francisco, for the convenience of the shipping, as the place called Yerba Buena was the general 
anchorage for shipping at that time. The same orders directed me to assist De Haro in doing it, 
and the orders also directed De Haro to give me a one hundred vara lot, and to reserve two hun- 
dred varas all along the beach for government buildings, and to make a plan of the place selected 
and measured off for the town, It was laid off as represented by the plan or map marked * Ex- 
hibit No. 2,” with the initials ‘A. F.,’ and the notes thereon. A copy of this plan was delivered to 
the magistrate, De Haro; he requested me to keep the original in my possession, We had no 
compass at the time of the survey. The notes on the map have reference to the limits of the 
town as established by the magistrate. The limits established by the magistrate were as follows: 
They first measured off the two hundred varas from the beach, for the Government Reserve, in a 
south-west direction, then they measured off a certain distance to a place intended for a street, 
which they called ‘Calle de la Fondacion.’ I think this was two hundred varas from the 
Reserve. From this street they then measured off three hundred varas more in the same direc- 
tion to the south-west; then from the south-east they commenced on the first. sand-hill and 
measured in a north-west direction along the said‘ Calle de la Fondacion, four hundred varas, and 
there located my lot; it was the fifth one hundred vara lot. They then continued on the same 
line to the beach of the bay. The first ‘sand-hill laid in a north-east and south-west direction ; 
the north-east part terminating in the bay to the southward of a small lake which was on the 
beach; it run to the south-west and terminated three hundred varas from the parallel of the street 
above named. These boundaries of the Pueblo of Yerba Buena were approved by the Territo- 
rial Government. I learned this by the letter which was read to me by the magistrate of San 
Francisco de Asis, when he delivered me the letter before mentioned and marked * Exhibit No. 12 
In the paper marked ‘ Doe. No. 2, purporting to be a certificate of the election of certain persons 
named therein as Electors for the Ayuntamiento of San Francisco, dated Dee. 7, 1834, I recognize 
three of the signatures thereon affiixed, namely, Francisco de Haro, Francisco Sanchez and Joa- 

uin Castro; the other I do not recognize. Ignacio Peralta, at the time of his election, lived at 
tancho San Antonio in Contra Costa; Joaquin Castro and Antonio Castro lived at rancho 
San Pablo in Contra Costra, and Francisco Soto lived on his farm in Contra Costa near 
the Mission of San José, These persons were all connected by marriage with persons living at 
the Presidio of San Francisco and the Mission of San Francisco de Asis, and were frequently at 
these places—sometimes months together; but their permanent locations were as above stated. 
The father of Ignacio Peralta was living at the time, and resided at the Pueblo San José. 1 don't 
know whether the rancho on which Ignacio Peralta lived belonged to the father in person or the 
father and family. I have known ranchos in California belonging to a father and his family; my 
rancho in Saucelito and several others: Saucelito was granted so by the Mexican Government. [ 
have seen Ignacio Peralta in the Presidio of San Francisco, and in the Mission of San Francisco de 
Asis. He was a soldier when I came here in 1822, and for several years after. He did not reside 
here in 1835 or 1836. There were about twenty-five or thirty persons in the presidio in 1835 or 
1836; but I do not believe there were over ten or twelve men. About the same number resided 
at that time at the mission of San Francisco de Asis, according to my best recollection. The dis- 
tance from the Presidio to the Mission is little over three miles. I never knew of an Ayunta- 
miento sitting at the Presidio; when I came here in 1835 they were sitting at the Mission; they 
always sat at the Mission; sometimes they held no meetings for months together. I don’t know 
if there was an Ayuntamiento in existence when the Americans took possession of this country 
in 1846. At that time I resided on my farm at Saucelito. Don Francisco de Haro was Alcalde 
of the Ayuntamiento in 1835, Joaquin Estudillo in 1836, Ignacio Martinez in 1887, De Haro, 1 
think, in 1838; I don’t recollect who in 1889. The names of the Alealdes between 1839 and 1846, 
are, De Haro, Guerrero, Padillo, William Hinckley, Francisco Sanchez, José Jesus Noe, Jose de 
la Cruz Sanchez. I do not recollect any others. 

The Ayuntamientos between 1835 and 1846 were composed of four persons, an Alcalde, a Regi- 
dor, a Sindico, and Juez de Campo. De Haro resided in the Mission most of the time, but a part 
of the time on his farm. Guerrero resided in the Mission; he had a rancho five or six leagues south 
from the Mission, but was very seldom on it. Pedillo resided in Yerba Buena; he had a rancho 
at Petaluma, and also, I believe, on Tomales Bay. Hinckley resided at Yerba Buena. Francisco 
Sanchez resided most of the time on his farm at San Pedro, about four and a half or five leagues 
south of the Misgjon. I never knew of his having a house at the Mission; he stayed with his 
relations when he was there. Most of those persons lived in the old buildings of the Mission 
when they were at that place. Noe lived a part of the time at Yerba Buena, but he had a house 
at the Mission. Guerrero fitted up one of the old houses of the Mission and lived in it. 

I don’t know how the Ayuntamiento was formed in 1834, not being here. In 1835 it was form- 
ed by an election of the people. I don’t know how it was conducted, not having assisted in it. 
I never assisted in any election of an Ayuntamiento before 1846. I never saw any voting for 
members of an Ayuntamiento here before 1846. I never saw any such voting at the Mission or 
at the Presidio before 1846. I never voted for AQnember of an Ayuntamiento. I have heard that 
such elections were held every year in the latter part of October or in November; sometimes as 
late as the latter part of December. The polls were open at the Mission; I have never heard of 
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any other place but the Mission ; I don’t know who voted at those elections; I believe they were 
rivate people and soldiers, who came along mixed together. I have heard of cases of naturalized 
ndians voting. I don’t know whether the right to vote depended upon the residence of the vo- 
ters or not. 

I have not the letter or copy of the letter directing De Haro to make the map here presented 
and marked ‘ Exhibit No. 2.’. I made that map in the early part of October, 1835. The copy 
sent to the Governor, I made the same day. The paper on which the map is made, I got from 
the French ship Hero in the year 1828, or from a schooner called the ree which was here 
about the samé time. I have some of the same kind of paper yet left, I think ; I gave some of it 
to Capt. Vioget. The copy which was sent to the Governor, was on the same kind of paper; I 
have also made other copies on the same kind of paper and sent to the Governor; I never saw or 
heard of any copy being in the Governor's archives except on the receipt of the letter marked 
* Exhibit No. 1,’ with the initials ‘A. F... The map marked ‘Exhibit No. 2, with the initials, 
‘A. F. has been in my possession since it was made in 1835. Several persons have seen it; L 
think Mr. Leese saw it soon after he came here in 1836. Ido not recollect any others, but it was 
public, with my other papers and charts about my house. I had, I suppose, twenty or thirty dif- 
ferent charts. The map has been inquired for frequently since 1846, particularly in the case of Mr. 
Bates, who took my testimony about three months ago. 

Since the year 1546, I have resided at Saucelito; I have been some away from home; I have 
been up and down the cost several times, and once as far as the city of Mexico. I was at the city 
of Mexico in June 1852, and remained there about eleven days. I have been acquainted with the 
map of the village of Yerba Buena ever since it was laid off by me. I assisted in measuring and 
defining the line as laid down on the map. I could at any time since the map was made, describe 
from memory, those limits, and point out the natural objects included in those limits, I have pointed 
them out to persons since the year 1846. I was very particular in pointing them out to Mr. Vioget, 
when he was altering the plan and making a survey of the place in 1839. In 1843, when I sent a copy 
of this map to the Government, I pointed them out to several persons. I recollect that I pointed 
them out to a man called Jack the Soldier, Messrs. Rose and Reynolds, ship carpenters, Gregorio 
Escalante, a Manilla man, who, I think, lives at the Mission; there were several others, whom I 
do not recollect, Messrs. Rose and Reynolds live in Napa. At the time of the war in 1846 or 
1847, when Commodore Biddle was lying at Saucelito, in the Columbus, I spoke publicly, down 
in front of Wm. Davis’ house, which is now Montgomery Street. I explained the limits of the 
town, where it came to on the beach, and the whole limits round; as they were giving lots out- 
side those limits, I opposed it, as I had applied for lots outside the limits of the town, and never 
could obtain them, and it was contrary to Mexican law. A simple magistrate had no authority to 
do it. I applied for lots to Figueroa, in his time—that is in the year 1834. In 1828, likewise, I 
applied to General Echandea, who was then Commandante General and Governor. I also ap- 
plied to Alvarado, the Governor of California. This was about the year 1840 or 1841. The last 
time I applied was with the knowledge of Capt. John B. Cooper, of Monterey, who was to have 
part of it. My application in each case was rejected on account of the lands being occupied by 
the military post of the presidio, for the convenience of their horses. The land was located about 
half way between what is now called Clark’s Point and Rincon Point, along the beach. I applied 
every time for the same piece of property. I also recollect making application to Don Luis Ar- 
guello, Governor of California in 1825, for the ground afterwards occupied for the site of Yerba 
Buena. The grant for the one hundred vara lot was made me by Don Francisco de Haro, the 
Alcalde of the Mission de San Francisco de Asis, by order of the political government. The doc- 
ument of that grant was lost, and I obtained another document for it in 1836, from Don Joaquin 
Estudillo, Alealde of the same place. There were several grants made of lots in Yerba Buena, 
before 1846. Some were made by the magistrates residing at the Mission of San Francisco de 
Asis, and others by the different Governors of California. 

By magistrates I mean the Alealdes and Justices of the Peace. The Alcaldes were members 
of the Ayuntamientos, I never saw any of the Justices of the Peace acting with the Ayunta- 
mientos, The Alealdes who made these grants, resided at different places; at the Mission of San 
Francisco de Asis, at Contra Costa, and at the settlement of Yerba Buena. I saw a hundred vara 
lot in Yerba Buena measured off by Ignacio Martinez, who resided at Contra Costa at that time, 
but was Alcalde of the Mission of San Francisco de Asis. This was in 1837. I don't know 
whether Contra Costa was a part of the land belonging to that Mission, but understood that it was 
under the jurisdiction of the civil authorities of the Mission of San Francisco de Asis. It was not 
in that jurisdiction continually, but was sometimes under the jurisdiction of the Pueblo of San José. 

I heard of people having lots at the Mission of San Francisco de Asis, but never saw any docu- 
ments relating to them. I never heard from whom these grants were obtained. I did hear about 
Padre Santillon having sold lands, or given lots, but do not recollect at what time. The lots they 
were granting at the time I was complaining, were situated at the South East of the settlement of 
Yerba Buena, towards Rincon, at a place now called Happy Valley. I never had a conversation 
with any one when I was in the city of Mexico, about the limits of what is now claimed to be the 
Pueblo of San Francisco. I had no conversation with any one about the limits of Yerba Buena, 
I saw Mr. Limantour in Mexico. Me never asked me anything respecting the limits of San Fran- 
cisco nor Yerba Buena, I went to Mexico on my own private business, respecting my lands. I 
have no property in San Francisco now; I have a piece of property north of the Presidio on a 
little plain, between the Presidio and the bay. It is one hundred and fifty varas square. I claim 
that property by a grant from Governor Arguello, I have no interest, direct or indirect to any 
lands or claim to lands in or near the present city of San Francisco, excepting my farm at Sauce- 
lito, where [ reside. From November 1834 to May 1835, I resided at the Mission San Gabriel. 
In November and December 1834, I was on the road from San Gabriel to Martinez’ farm and at 
the Mission of San Francisco de Asis, I returned back to San Gabriel and arrived about the 
twenty-first or twenty-second of December, I left San Gabriel in the early part of May 1835, 
with my family, in company with General Figueroa to remove to the Yerba Buena. I went to 
see my father-in-law, and arrived here with my family in the latter part of June, and pitched my 
tent here to await the orders of General Figueroa. Jacob P. Leese was the first settler who came 
here after me; he came and built his house on the 3d of July 1836, His lot was adjoining the lot 
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I had possession of to the south-east. Gen. Figueroa told me he had seen a communication of 
mine to Gen. Echandea respecting the anchorage at Yerba Buena. He asked me if there was any 
spot sufficient to lay off a small village or town. I told him there was one abreast of the anchor- 
age where the vessels lay, a small place. He asked me the extent, and wished me to give hima 
small sketch of it, which I did, stating the dimensions to the best of my knowledge of the clear 
spot. The sketch I made exhibited the land, and stated the extent to be about four hundred varas 
from the beach opposite the anchorage in a south-west direction; and the direction of the valley 
run about north-west and south-east about twelve hundred yards. I told him there were ve 

few springs and it was very scarce of water. The land above described, as exhibited by the 
sketch was clear of bushes. The anchorage used by vessels entering the bay when I first came to 
the country was at the eastern side of the old fort, opposite the Presidio, and at the entrance of 
the bay. It continued there until December 1824, or the spring of 1825. From that time they 
came to anchor at the place called Yerba Buena. There had never been a Captain of the Port 
here before. I was appointed in 1835. The Commandante of the Presidio acted as pee 
there was no Captain of the Port. I do not recollect who was the Commandante in 1834 and 1835; 
it was sometimes a soldier. I was here in 1834, but did not see M. G. Vallejo here; I did not go 
to the Presidio. I was at the Presidio in 1833, and he was then residing there with his family, 
and was commandante in 1834. I did not see him, but understood he was on his farm at Peta- 
luma, and left a soldier or corporal in charge at the Presidio. This is the only time I was here in 
1834. There might have been sixty or seventy inhabitants altogether in this city in July 1846. I 
do not know what time General Vallejo ceased in the command. It was customary for Comman- 


dantes to go away and leave others in charge for a time. 


No. 1. 


Gos’no Pouitico Int’o 
DE CALIFORNIA. 


Conformandose este Gobno con los 
buenos deceos de mi antecesor el Sefior 
Gral Don José Figueroa referentes a la 
fundacion de una poblacion en el lugar 
lamado la Yerba Buena y alendiendo 
egualmente a los manifestado por V. en 
nombre de los vecinos del pto de Sn 
Franeo cuya bien estar deceo sincra- 
mente he venido en aprovar el plano 
que V. ha formado para dar principio a 
dicha poblacion bajo deleual y mientras 
tanto se areglar otra cosa lo mismo que 
para el sistema de autoridades civiles. 
Se tendra presente para los casos de 
concesion de solares a los individuos 
que los pretendare. 

Todo lo que digo a V. para en satis- 
faccion dandole las gracias por los ser- 
vicios que gratuitamente se propone 
hacer en favor de esos vecinos. 

Dios y Libertad. 

Monterey, Octre 20 de 1835. 


JOSE CASTRO. 


Al S8 Don GuILLtermo Ricnarpson, 
Capt del Pto de San Francisco. 


WM. J. RICHARDSON.” 
No. 1. 


PoLiticAL GOVERNMENT, AD INTERIM, 
or Upper CALIFORNIA, 


Tuts Government, conforming with 
the good desire of my predecessor, Seior 
General Don José Figueroa, regarding 
the foundation of a village in the place, 
called “La Yerba Buena,” and attend- 
ing, likewise, to the statement made by 
you, in the name of the residents of the 
port of San Francisco, the welfare of 
which I sincerely desire, has approved 
the plan which you have formed for the 
commencement of said village; which, 
(while other matters are arranged, to- 
gether with the system of civil author- 
ities, ) will be borne in mind, in the cases 
of granting lots to the individuals who 
may solicit them. 

All which I state to you for your 
satisfaction, thanking you for the ser- 
vices which, gratuitously, you propose 
to do in favor of those residents. 

God and Liberty, 

Monterey, Oct. 20, 1835. 

(Signed) JOSE CASTRO. 


To SeXor Don GuitterMo RicHarpson, 
Captain of the Port of San Francisco. 


My name is Juan B. Alvarado; age 44 years and my place of residence is in the County of Con- 
tra Costa, in the State of California. I have resided in California ever since my birth. I will 
name in order, the offices I have held under the Mexican Government. I was first an officer in 
the Treasury, then Secretary of the Territorial Deputation, then Inspector in the Maritime Cus- 
tom House at Monterey, then Deputy in the Territorial Deputation, then Governor ad interim 
of California; also Colonel of the Militia of the Territory, Constitutional Governor of the Depart- 
ment of the two Californias, and Deputy from California to the General Congress of Mexico. I 
was a member of the Territorial Deputation all of the year 1534 and some months of the year 
1835. I recollect that at that time there were two Secretaries of the Political Chief, but I don't 
know when they changed; one was Augustin V. Zamorano, the other was Francisco Castillo 
Negrete. I am acquainted with the signatures of Jose Figueroa, Political Chief of the Territory 
at that time; I have seen him sign frequently; I have &en the paper marked ‘ Doe, No, 1, pur- 
porting to be a dispatch from Jose Figueroa to the military commandant of San Francisco, and 
do not believe it to be the genuine signature of Figueroa in its totality, because | find a little differ- 
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ence in it, which might have been caused by the haste in which he might have signed many other 
dispatches at the same time. 

1 have seen the document marked ‘ Doc. H. 1. T. No. 18, purporting to be a copy of a dispatch 
from Jose Figueroa to Don Mariano G. Vallejo, Military Commandant of San Francisco; consider 
the words ‘Es copia conforme,’ and the signature Zamorano, and cannot justify the words 
nor the signature, because I do not find it exactly as he used to write it. I am not acquaint- 
ed with the hand-writing of the body of the letter. I have seen the book marked on the 
outside cover ‘ Libra Corrador, de Actas de la Exnu Deputacion 1834 and 1835; sessions publicas ;’ 
and at the head of the first page, the words, ‘Session de 8 de Julio,’ and concluding on the last 
page with the signature of Manuel Jimeno. I consider this book as the genuine book that was 
kept by the Territorial Deputation as the Journal of their proceedings from July Sth, 1534 to 
October 16th, 1835. It appears that it commenced with July Sth, 1534, and concluded with the 
16th of October, 1535. recollect the circumstances connected with the establishment of the 
Ayuntamiento of San Francisco. It appears to me the Ayuntamiento was established by the 
authority of Figueroa. 

Question.—Look at the paper now presented to you, marked ‘Doc. No. 1, H. L. T.’ annexed to 
the deposition of M. G. Vallejo, filed in this case, and say whether you remember anything res- 
pecting the decree of the Territorial Deputation cited therein. 

Answer.—I recollect that the Political Chief, Figueroa, with the Territorial Deputation, deter- 
mined to establish an Ayuntamiento in San Francisco, and by virtue of this decree it was estab- 
lished. 

Question.—Do you know, or have you had reason to believe that any tract of land was ever 
assigned to a Pueblo, or town of San Francisco, by the Territorial Deputation, or the Depart- 
mental Junta, or the Departmental Assembly, or any other competent authority in California? 

Answer.—I do not recollect that there was any action in relation to the matter. I do not know 
whether any land was ever assigned as ‘proprios’ or ‘egidos’ to the Pueblo of San Francisco. I 
did not know any Pueblo in California called the Pueblo of San Francisco, before July 1846. I 
knew this place where the city of San Francisco now stands, before July 1846, by the name of 
the Pueblo dala Yerba Buena. 

Question.—W ere any lands ever assigned to the Pueblo of Yerba Buena as ‘ aeageee or egidos, 
or tierras communes,’ or were any limits ever assigned to said Pueblo prior to July, 1546? 

Answer.—At one time some portion of land was designated to this town by the Political Chief; 
as regards the limits, I do not recollect of their ever having been fixed as atown. I recollect that 
the Ayuntamiento of San Francisco held their sessions sometimes in the Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco and sometimes atthe Mission Dolores. There was a movement in the Ayuntamiento, and its 
place of meeting was not permanent; this I have heard stated but have not seen it. The Presidio 
may be one league, more or less, from the place where we now are; I cannot state positively. 
At the Presidio in 1534, or about that time, there might have been forty persons, more or less, not 
including the soldiers. I think there was an Alcalde for the first time in 1534. I do not recollect 
the day or the month when the Ayuntamiento began to hold its sessions there, but I believe it 
was in 1534; I cannot state when they ceased to hold their meetings there. There was no place 
known as the public plaza or square at the Presidio except the Military Plaza; it was situated in 
the Presidio itself; it was three hundred Spanish varas, more or less, on cach side. 

Question.—By what authority, after the Mexican Independence, were municipal lands or egidos 
assigned to towns? 

Answer.—lI recollect a law given by the Cortez of Spain in 1813, which regulates the political 
economical government of the provinces beyond the seas. This law provides the manner in 
which the municipal lands shall be assigned to towns already established, or which may hereafter 
be established. I do not recollect any decree of the Congress or President of Mexico recognizing 
those laws as in force in California, but 1 am certain the said Spanish law was ordered by the 
Mexican Government to be observed by all the Governors within the territories of the Mexican 
Republic, and it was acted upon. I cannot tell when the sessions of the Ayuntamiento were held 
at the Mission. I stated before, that the Ayuntamiento was changing its place of holding its ses- 
sions from the Presidio to the Mission and was sometimes held at the one place and sometimes at 
the other, but I cannot tell at what particular time it was held at each. I visited Yerba Buena 
and the Presidio for the first time in the year 1822; I lived in San Francisco in 1822 and 1823; I 
lived at the Presidio of San Francisco. I cannot tell exactly the date when the first inhabitants 
first settled on the site of the present city of San Francisco; it was subsequent to the year 1822. 
So far as 1 understood there were very few settlers at Yerba Buena in the year 1834 or 1535; from 
what I heard stated about that time, there were not more than ten or twelve. I do not recollect 
whether I was at Yerba Buena at that time; I was there twice between the years 1835 and 1846, 
but I recollect only the time of the last visit, which was in 1846; there might have been from 
twenty to thirty houses at Yerba Buena previous to 1846. 

Question.—Look on the book here presented to you and marked on the cover ‘1840, Sessions 
Publicas, and closing with the signatures of Manuel Jimeno Prenato and Jose Q. Fernandez 
Serio, and state what the book is, and what is the first communication contained in it. 

Answer.—I know the book; it is the book of the Sessions of the Departmental Assembly; 1 
have examined the first communication in it, and it contains the acts of the Assembly as therein 
stated. The recommendations contained in the first communication, came from me; I was then 
Governor of California. I do not recollect any law or authority in California for giving or meas- 
uring municipal lands to towns or Sn wo except the Spanish law, and authority existing previ- 
ous to the declaration of Mexican Independence in 1521. The present town of San Francisco is 
within the ten coast leagues. 

(uestion.—Look at the paper here presented to you, being one enclosed among others in a pa- 
per cover, marked on the outside, ‘Communicaciones al E. 8. Gobernador, and state what the 
same is. 

Answer.—I have seen and examined the paper, and state that it contains a petition to the Su- 
preme Government upon subjects which at that time were thought necessary for the country. 

(uestion.—Look at the paper now presented to you, marked ‘No, 3, dated ‘Monterey, Sth 
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April, 1840, and signed by Manuel Jimeno, and state whether it is part of the same proceedings, 
and whether you recognize the signatures thereto as genuine. 

Answer.—lI recognize the document as containing a portion of the substance of the contents of 
the paper shown me before, and I recognize the signatures (names) of Manuel Jimeno and Jose 
C. Fernandez thereto, as the genuine signatures of those individuals. 

Question.—Did the Supreme Government of Mexico ever, to your knowledge, take any action 
on the subject of that petition in relation to the grants of Mission lands, or in relation to the grants 
of land within the ten littoral leagues, or as to granting lands within the ten littoral leagues? If so, 
State what action? 

Answer.—lI do not know whether the Supreme Government of Mexico ever received the said 
petition, or whether it answered it; but I do now recollect of having seen a communication from 
the Minister of the Interior, of Mexico, addressed to General Micheltorena, and received by Gen- 
eral Castro during the voyage of General Micheltorena to Mexico, in which mention is made of a 
grant made to Mr. Smith of Bodega, by Micheltorena, by which communication the Government 
approved the said grant made to Smith, but with orders not to make any such grants to any for- 
eigner and stating that if he did so, Government would make him responsible for it. The above 
is the substance of said communication, although, perhaps not in the same words. I believe this 
was in 1546; I am not very certain, but think it was in the latter part of 1845, or in the year 1546. 
My connection with the Government of California in an official capacity commenced in 1837 and 
closed in 1542. I was elected Deputy to the General Congress of Mexico in 1845 or 1846; I do not 
recollect which. The Governors of California from the year 1827 to 1846 were, first, General José 
Echadia; he was Goovernor from the year 1827 to 1830. General Manuel Victoria, from 1831.— 
In 1832 there was no Governor; from 1833 to 1534, General José Figueroa was Governor. Gen- 
eral José Castro in 1835; and during part of 1835 and 1836, and part of 1887, Mariana Chico and 
Nicholas Gautieres were Governor. | was Governor from 1837 to 1842; Micheltereno in 1843 
and 1844. Pio Pico was the last Goveror. Five or six claimed to be acting as Governor in 1832, 
but no body acted in that capacity. They all wanted to be Governor, including myself. I do not 
recollect the exact period when the Governors mentioned in my last answer succeeded each other. 
There were many changes and none of them served out the Constitutional terms. The Pueblo 
of Yerba Buena was known by the people of the country by the name of Yerba Buena, but by 
persons who came by sea it was called the port of San Francisco. 

JUAN B. ALVARADO.” 





Before Commissioner Aurnevus Fetcu. 


“My name is Julius K. Rose; my profession is that of attorney-at-law; my age, thirty years 
and upwards; and I reside in the city of San Francisco, in the State of California. I have resided 
in that city since August, in the year 1849; I did know a person of the name of Francisco Gur- 
rero; | knew him from August, 1549, to the time of his p soem which took place about one and 
a half, or two years ago; I was very well acquainted with him; he was a client of mine, and was 
almost every day in my office, and I was at his house almost every Sunday. I have had conver- 
sations with him in reference to the boundaries or limits of the pueblo, of which the present city 
of San Francisco is claimed to be a part. IL owned a piece of land at the Mission, and as it was 
all the land I had in the world, I felt very anxious to know what the title was. To ascertain this 
I had several conversations with Mr. Gurrero, in one of which I asked him if this land was 
not included in the limits of the pueblo, the existence of which I then took for granted. He 
replied, that it was not, and produced a plan of what he called the pueblo; he undertook to 
explain the boundaries of the pueblo to me from that plan, but as I was very little acquainted 
with the shape of the peninsula on which San Francisco stands, and knew but little of the Spanish 
language, he proposed to go out some day and look at the lines of the pueblo, and several other 
ranches. A few days afterwards, we went out on horseback, and he pointed out the lines to 
me of what he called the pueblo of San Francisco, as well as those of several adjacent ranches, to 
wit: the northern line of Buriburi, and the lines of Rancho de la Merced, Mr. Noe’s rancho, 
which, I think, was called ‘San Miguel’; Mr. Ridley’s rancho, which, I think, is called ‘Visitacion,’ 
and a rancho belonging to a Spanish woman, called, I think, ‘The Widow Bernal,’ and the rancho 
known as * The Potrero.’ The limits, as pointed out to me by him from a very high hill, were as 
follows: he described the boundaries as commencing just at the entrance of the bay at the Golden 
Gate, running from that point, to a hill about half a mile distant from that point; to the hill on which 
we stood, and which is a very high, round hill, from that place to the southern extremity of Rincon 
Point, where it runs into Mission Bay, and from that point by the line of the bay to the Golden Gate, 
at the place of beginning. The hill on which I stood was a conical hill, very high and running to a 
small peak. It could be easily distinguished, because it was the highest land in that vicinity, and one 
that a person would not forget who had been on it once; I have heard it called * Devisadero, but 
never heard it so called until lately ; I should think it was about one mile from the first hill which I 
mentioned in describing the boundaries; it may be much further; I never traveled the space 
between them. As nearas I can judge, I should think it was about three miles from the Devisadero 
to the place where the line would strike the southernmost extremities of Rincon Point in Mission 
Bay; the point which I call * Rincon Point, in Mission Bay, is upwards of half a mile from the 
point known as Rincon Point, in the city of San Francisco; I cannot tell exactly how far. I con- 
sidered Gurrero about forty years old when I knew him; he had been Justice of the Peace and, 
I believe, Prefect, but am not ¢ertain of that; he was a very intelligent man; I think he had a 
good knowledge of business affairs, and an excellent memory; I have heard it remarked, that he 
was the only Californian capable of holding his own after the Americans came here; he claimed 
to be a joint owner with Mr. Fitch, of a rancho of about haifa league, near the Presidio; I believe 
it was under a title derived from a Governor of California, I asked him if he thought his title 
was good, and he replied in a jocular way, ‘that his tide to the land was good, if that of the pueblo 
was not good.’ 

ee more particularly the point of starting in the description of boundaries 
above given, 
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Answer.—The starting point is a promontory at the mouth of the harbor, near a pile of rocks 
which are always covered with sea-lions; from this point to the Devisadero, the line is not exactly 
strait, but deviates a little to the small hill before described; the lines would form an angle at the 
small hill of about a hundred and fifty degrees; I may be mistaken in my recollection of these 
lines; the land between the Devisadero and the promontory at the starting point, is sandy, and in 
some places covered with small bushes; I could go on the land and point out all these landmarks; 
I never heard Guerrero say by whom these lines of the pueblo limits had been marked out; I think 
it must have been about the year, 1850, in the early part of that year, when Guerrero pointed out 
these limits to me; when I examined the map with Mr. Guerrero, I thought it did not give a cor- 
rect delineation of the shape of the peninsula, but when we reached the top of the high hill 1 was 
surprised to find the shape of the country what it is, and I saw it corresponded with the general 
features as laid down on the map, but whether the map corresponded with the particular land- 
marks which he pointed out, I cannot say; I have never, to my knowledge, seen the map since. 

JULIUS K. ROSE.” 





Before Commissioner Ropert A. Tuompson. 


“My name is Henry L. Ford; my age, thirty years; and residence, Colusi County, California ; 
I have resided in California since the 11th of September, 1842. In 1543, I knew nearly all the 
persons who resided in San Francisco at that time. In March, 1844, I was riding from San Fran- 
cisco to the Mission Dolores, in company with Capt. Hinckley, at that time Alcalde of San Fran- 
cisco, and in the course of the conversation he stated to me. that the pueblo line commenced 
at a point of rocks in the west, beyond the Presidio, and ran over in a direct line, crossing Mission 
Creek near its mouth, to a point of rocks or boulders, at a place known, at that time, as the 
‘Potrero. Capt, Hinckley died in 1846; he was regarded as a very intelligent man; I supposed 
him to be about forty years of age. I had a conversation with Francisco Guerrero, who died in 
June or July, 1851. A short time before his death, he was showing me a piece of land on the 
north side of Missouri Creek, which he stated had been granted him by the Alcalde of the pueblo 
of San Francisco; he was standing on the south side of the creek at the time, and he stated, that 
the land on that side belonged to the Mission, and on the other to San Francisco; he also pointed 
out to me the way the line ran between the Mission and the pueblo, and where it would strike 
the bay which was very near the point formerly shown me by Hinckley; the place pointed out 
to me by Capt. Hinckley, was just below the juncture of the main creek with another, coming in 
on the south side. 

Question.—Look on the map, marked A, and with the initials, R T, herewith filed, purporting 
to be a map of the northern portion of the county of San Francisco, and state, if you ean identity 
on said map the point described in your last answer. 

Answer.—\| would cross near where the letter R occurs in the words, ‘ Mission Creek, which is 
identified by a small cross on said map; this place was called ‘Yerba Buena, when T knew it, 
from 1842 to 1846; it was generally called ‘San Francisco, by the Americans and English; the 

veople of the country generally called it * Yerba Buena;’ the Mission was called the ‘ Mission 
dolores.’ I believe Francisco Guerrero was Alcalde or Justice of the Peace of this jurisdiction 
before I came here; during the time that I knew him, he resided part of the time at the Mission 
and part of the time at his ranch on the coast; the piece of ground which Guerrero pointed out 
to me in 1851 as having been granted to him by an Alcalde of San Francisco, he stated to me, was 
four hundred varas; I think I could point the land out if I was at the Mission; Mr. Hinckley 
lived in this place; the precise spot, as near as I can recollect, would be between Clay and Sacra- 
mento streets, and between Montgomery and Kearny; Jack Fuller lived between Sacramento 
and California streets, and between Montgomery and Kearny; in 1845, a Frenchman built a house 
in what is now known as ‘ Happy Valley’; I do not know whether he owned the land; I know 
of no other this side of the Mission. HENRY L. FORD.” 





Before Commissioner Hiranp Hatt. 


“My name is W. E. P. Hartnell; my age is fifty-four years; and I reside in Monterey. 

Question.—Examine the paper, marked H T 8S, No. 15, attached to the deposition of M. G. Val- 
lejo, heretofore taken in this case, and say, if you recognize the hand-writing in which the body 
of the paper is written. 

Answer.—I1 do not. I think the signature of Zamorana affixed to the paper, a very suspicious 
one at best, and I do not believe it to be his hand-writing. W. E. P. HARTNELL.” 


The above are all the depositions and exhibits filed in this cause, 
as well on the part of the United States, as on the part of the city. 
An apology is due to the reader for many mistakes in the transla- 
tion of the foregoing documents. Attention has been directed only 
to so much of the papers as bear upon the point under exam- 
ination. Thus the papers directing the formation of the town and 
the proceedings for that purpose, will be found correctly translated, 
as they were directly pertinent to the inquiry; while the other docu- 
ments were introduced merely to show the continued existence of the 
town—the style of the address of its officers—the subsequent changes 
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in its administrative officers—its continual recognition by the depart- 
mental government—and the constant official correspondence between 
the authorities of the town and those of the department. It was 
unnecessary to pay close attention to the translation of the body of 
the documents ; and, to tell the truth, the writer did not see those 
translations until the last number was issued from the press, and when 
it was too late to make any corrections. 

These documents and the testimony with them, present our case. 
It is not probable that any other, or further testimony, will alter it in 
any material particular. These are the premises on which our argu- 
ment is to be based in examining the past and present position of 
San Francisco in regard to its land titles. 

In the next number we shall proceed, first, to an examination of 
this evidence, and to deducing therefrom to the best of our ability, 
the facts of the case; and thence to an examination of the law 
touching the matter, and the application of that law to the facts 
ascertained. 





THE INDIAN’S LAMENT. 


BY FRANKLIN B. AUSTIN. 


“ After retreating before the march of civilization, and standing upon the shore of the Pacific, the 
Reed Man, looking eastward, sighs for his once wide possessions.” 
Ou! land of my fathers, the land of their pride, 
The scene where they lived, the home where they died! 
On the far distant shoge of the great western sea, 
The heart of the red man beats sadly for thee. 


The white men pursue; we are driven away 

O’er mountain and plain, tow’rds the setting of day. 
Behind us we leave the fair scenes of our pride, 
Before us-now thunders the great ocean’s tide. 


The tempest’s wild blast, as it sweeps howling by,— 

The thunders that roll,—the lightnings that fly,— 

These, these are our comforts, though mournful and drear, 
They tell us our Father’s Great Spirit is near. 


Destruction and death will pursue us in vain; 
For dying on earth, we shall yet live again. 
We fear not to die; for our w fandering band 
Live only by death in that fair spirit-land. 


Then come, ye pursuers, we dread not the day, 

When, the last of our race from your path swept away, 
Shall, tyrants! permit you untroubled to dwell 

On the land of our fathers—the land we love well. 


Oh, land of our fathers—fair land of their pride, 

The scene where they lived, the home where they died ! 
Though on the far shores of the great western sea, 

The heart of the red man will e’er sigh for thee. 


sc oem nen 
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VOYAGES TO CHINA IN OLDEN TIME. 


BY 8s. 


One thousand years ago! To look back it seems almost an eternity 
of time. The discovery of America, and all the events which have 
revolutionized mankind since, are but of yesterday incomparison. It 
transports us to the era of Charlemagne, of the Saxon monarchs in 
England, and of the dominion of the Arabs in Spain. It was before 
Peter the Hermit had preached the crusades; it was when the vast 
fens and forests of Russia were only penetrated by a few savage 
tribes for furs and game; when the Turks were yet a barbarous and 
idolatrous horde, pitching their tents under the shadow of the Chinese 
wall. What a long time ago! Well, it was in those ancient days, 
that some bold men, men with stout frames and big hearts, that fear- 
ed nothing short of the falling of the sky, and the quenching of sun, 
moon and stars, used to steal down the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and 
direct their rude vessels’ prows across the unsteady sea toward the 
distant East. Families bade them farewell with warm embraces and 
many tears. Not less than three long years could bring the most 
fortunate back from paths of the deep, so unspeakably perilous; from 
contests with monsters by sea and land, so huge, horrible and many; 
from nations whose inhabitants were as diverse from ourselves, in 
shape and nature, as are the fishes of the sea; and from those terrific 
tempests in which heaven and earth, sea, air and fire were mixed and 
confounded, like peas in a boiling pot. The majority of those that 
ventured to those ends of the terrene creation, were never heard of 
more. On those that did reach home mankind gazed as almost super- 
natural ; and the wonders they had seen formed the staple of many a 
tale. 

No country abounded with more wonders than Chin, Machin, and 
thereabouts; afterwards called Cathay by the Monguls, and by us 
China. For an instance, Benjamin of Tudela, tells us as follows : 
“This country lies eastward, and some say that the star Orion pre- 
dominates in the sea which bounds it, and which is called the sea of 
Nippka.* Sometimes this sea is so stormy that no mariner can con- 
duct his vessel; and whenever a storm throws a ship into this sea, it 
is impossible to govern it; the crew and the passengers consume their 
provisions and then die miserably. Many vessels have been lost in 
this way; but people have learned to save themselves from this fate 
by the following contrivance : They take bullocks’ hides along with 

. them, and whenever this storm rises and throws them into the sea of 
Nippka, they sew themselves up in the hides, taking care to have a 
knife in their hand, and being seeured against the sea-water, they 
throw themselves into the ocean; here they are soon perceived by a 

* Perhaps by this is meant Niphon, the Japanese name for their largest island, 
and by the sea, the Sea of Japan, or the Pacitie Ocean. Query: did any of these 
ancient ships reach the North American coast ? 
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large eagle called a griffin; which takes them for cattle, darts down 
and seizes them in his gripe, and carries them upon dry land, where 
he deposites his burthen upon a hill or in a dale, there to consume 
his prey. The man, however, now makes use of his knife to kill the 
bird, creeps forth from the hide and tries to reach an inhabited coun- 
try. Many people have been saved by this stratagem.” 

One sees there wonders that cannot be described. Sir John Maun- 
deville says : 

“There may men see many foul figures assembled, and chiefly near 
the good towns. There are ships without nails of iron or bonds, on 
account of the rocks of adamants (loadstones); for they are all abun- 
dant in that sea, so that it is marvellous to speak of; and if a ship 
passed there, that had either iron bonds or iron nails, it would perish; 
for the adamant by its nature draws iron to it, and so it would draw 
to it the ship because of the iron, that it should never depart from it.” 

This seems to be a mode of accounting for the Chinese economy in 
the use of iron, which would as much astonish them as the explana- 
tion does ourselves. It is a grievous pity we cannot find the coun- 
tries where these things were seen by our forefathers. The same 
traveler spoken of above, says of those far remote seas : 

‘In one of these isles are people of great stature like giants, hid- 
eous to look upon; and they have but one eye, which is in the middle 
of the forehead; and they eat nothing but raw flesh and fish. And 
in another isle, toward the south, dwell people of foul stature and 
cursed nature; who have no head, but their eyes are in their should- 
ers. In another isle are people who have faces all flat, and without 
nose and without mouth. In another isle are people that have the 
lip above the mouth so great, that when they sleep in the sun, they 
cover all the face with that lip. And in another isle there are dwarfs 
which have no mouth; but instead of their mouth they have a little 
round hole; and when they shall eat or drink, they take it through a 
pipe or a pen or such a thing, and suck it in. And in another isle 
there are people that have ears so long that they hang down to their 
knees. In another isle there are people that have horses feet. In 
another isle there are people that go upon their hands and feet like 
beasts, and are all skinned and feathered, and would leap as lightly 
into trees, and from tree to tree, as squirrels or apes. In another 
isle are hermaphrodites. And in another isle are people that go up- 
on their knees; and at every step they go, it seems that they will fall; 
they have eight toes on every foot. Many other divers people of 
divers natures there are in other lands about, of which it were too 
long to tell.” 

I have wondered much at these accounts; and particularly as to 
whether the descendants of any of these races, with so much lip, and 
with such long ears, and without any brains, have ever got to Cali- 
fornia? But it is probable they have not, as it seems in early times 
Paradise was placed somewhere in this direction; as you may see 
from the following further extract : 

‘Of Paradise I cannot speak properly, for I was not there. ’Tis 
far beyoud (Cathay), and I repent not going there; but I was not 
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worthy. But as I have heard say of wise men beyond, I shall tell 
you with good will. Terrestial Paradise, as wise men say, is the 
highest place of the earth; and it is so high that it nearly touches the 
circle of the moon there, as the moon makes her turn.” 

Having spoken of Paradise, its wall of stone and gate of fire, its 
rivers, in which are many precious stones, and much lignum, aloes 
and sand of gold, and along which there grow corn, fruit and other 
goods in great plenty, the honest traveler continues : 

“ And you shall understand that no man that is mortal may ap- 
proach to that Paradise; for by land no man may go for wild beasts, 
that are in the deserts, and for the high mountains, and great, huge 
rocks, that no man may pass by for the dark places that are there. 
And by the rivers may no man go, for the water runs so roughly and 
so sharply, because it comes down so outrageously from the high 
places above, that it runs in so great waves, that no ship may row or 
sail against it; and the water roars so, and makes so huge a noise, 
and so great a tempest, that no man may hear another in the ship, 
though he cried with all the might he could. Many great lords have 
essayed with great will, many times, to pass by those rivers toward 
Paradise, with full great companies, but they might not speed in their 
voyage; and many died, from weariness in rowing against the strong 
waves, and many of them became blind, and many deaf, for the noise 
of the water; and some perished and were lost in the waves; so that 
no mortal man may approach to that place without special grace of 
God. So that of that place I can tell you no more.” 

But it was of things a thousand years ago I commenced to speak, 
which was before Sir John’s days. A thousand years ago! In the 
days of Charlemagne! This brings us to the time of the glory of 
the Arabs; when their empire extended from the pillars of Hercules . 
to the wall of China; when they were the chief conservators of 
science; and when their fleets trafficked in every sea from Caledonia 
to Cathay. "Then Haroun al Raschid gave Bagdad the splendor of 
Athens, and the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” stirred the 
hearts and the imaginations of hearers who never dreamed they would 
ever be translated to other continents, ages, and tongues. That 
thousand years ago carries us back to the days of some bold naviga- 
tors, of that same energetic stock, concerning whom we proceed to 
speak. 

There were already thousands of Arab merchants in the far east. 
In the reign of Walid, in the year 708, an embassy had been sent 
thither through the route by land, over the continent, bearing valu- 
able presents for the Emperor of China. Of this we have no full 
record. But in the following century two merchants went thither by 
sea, whose journals have been handed down tous. The Arabia man- 
usecripts were preserved in the library of the Count de Seignelay; 
whence they were procured and translated into French by the learn- 
ed Eusebius Renandot, about 1730, and into English in 1733. A 
second rendering into the French has been attempted within ten years 
past. Of the genuineness and authenticity of them satisfactory proof 
is given. The names of the two Arab merchants are Wahab and 
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Abu Zeid. Their narratives are so simple, truthful and interesting, 
and they show so extensive a foreign commerce at that era, and on 
the other hand so remarkable an identity between the Chinaman of 
the ninth century and his progeny of the nineteenth, that we shall 
make several extracts from them. First: the difficulties in the way 
of trade were the same then as now: 

“Canfu [which means either Canton, or, more probably, Kanpu, 
near the present city of Chapu, near Ningpo,] is the port for all the 
ships and goods of the Arabs who trade in China; but fires are there 
very frequent, because the houses are built with nothing but wood, 
or else with split cane (bamboo); beside the ships and merchants are 
often lost in going or coming, or they are often plundered, or obliged 
to stay too long in the harbor; or to sell their goods out of the coun- 
try subject to the Arabs, and there make up their cargo, (that is, 
where the Arabs have no control or influence, as at Canfu.) In 
short, ships are under a necessity of wasting a considerable time in 
refitting, not to speak of many other causes of delay.” 

We have some descriptions of dress and habits that are as exact as 
if written yesterday: 

“The Chinese are dressed in silk, both in winter and summer; and 
this kind of dress is common to the prince, the soldier, and to every 
other person, though of the lowest degree. In winter they wear 
drawers of a particular make, which fall down to their feet; of these 
they put on two, three, four, five, or more if they can, one over an- 
other, and are careful to be covered quite down to the feet, because 
of the damps, which are very great and much dreaded by them. In 
summer they only wear a single garment of silk, or some such dress, 
but have no turbans. 

“Their common food is rice, which they often eat with a broth like 
what the Arabs make of meat, or fish, which they pour upon their 
rice. Their Kings eat wheaten bread, and all sorts of animals, not 
excepting swine and some others. 

‘“‘They have several sorts of fruit; apples, lemons, quinces, moulas, 
sugar-canes, citruls, figs, grapes, cucumbers of two sorts, trees which 
bear meal, walnuts, almonds, filberts, pistachios, plums, apricocks, 
services and cocoanuts; but they have no store of palms, they have 
only a few about some private houses. 

“Their drink is a kind of wine made of rice; they have no other 
kind of wine in the country, nor is there any brought to them; they 
know not what it is, nor do they drink of it. They have vinegar also, 
and a kind of comfit like what the Arabs call natef, and some others. 

“They are not very nice in point of cleanliness. They eat also of 
dead animals, (the lowest class occasionally,) and practice in many 
other things like the Magians; and in truth the religion of the one 
and of the other is much the same. The Chinese women appear un- 
covered, and adorn their heads with small ivory and other combs, of 
which they shall wear sometimes a score together. The men are cov- 
ered with caps of a particular make. The law they observe with re- 
gard to thieves, (pirates and robbers probably,) is to put them to 
death as soon as caught.” 
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We are inclined to shrug our shoulders, when our Chinese acquain- 
tances boast of their ancient dignity, as compared with ours. Let 
us see what our turbaned travelers thought of them one thousand 
years ago: 

“They say that in the kingdom of China there are above two 
hundred cities, which have jurisdicttion over several others; and have 
each a prince or governor, and an eunuch or lieutenant. Canfu is 
one of these cities, being the port for all shipping, and presiding over 
twenty towns. The titles of their kings or governors are varied to 
the dignity and rank of the cities under them; those of the smaller 
cities are called Tsung; and this word signifies the governor of a 
town. Those of the greater cities, as Canfu for example, are styled 
Difu; and the eunuch or lieutenant is titled Tukam. These eunuchs 
are selected from the inhabitants of the cities. There is also a su- 
preme judge, and him they call Lakshi-ma-makran. The emperor of 
China, who is above all these princes or petty kings, never appears 
in public but once in ten months; saying that if he showed himself 
oftener to the people they would lose the veneration they have for 
him.” 

In those days travelers could visit the interior of the middle king- 
dom; but it seems passports were necessary, one from the governor, 
the other from the lieutenant, which noted the name, age, and family 
of the individual and each of his attendants; an inventory was made 
also of his money and goods, so that in case of robbery, or his death, 
justice might be rendered to himself or his family. There were posts 
and posthouses then as now, for the use of government. It is stated 
that ‘‘ the Chinese, both poor and rich, great and small, learn to read 
and write.” 

One of the most refreshing usages of the Chinese has ever been 
their national fondness for the application of the bamboo. Vener- 
able and praiseworthy institution! By us alas, held sacred, like love 
and innocence, to childhood alone. But in those good old times, 
even the most exalted and revered servants of the State, the fat, 
rice-fed rulers of the nation, were liable to be occasionally laid on the 
lap of mother earth and have a little birch oil ‘well rubbed in.” 
The Arabs could not but be deeply impressed, and notice with favor 
the custom. It is to be hoped many a son of Ishmael has received 
the benefit of their observations in China. We commend the use of 
the bamboo to the Legislature of California;—no one of course, un- 
derstands us to mean, to their honorable bodies corporal, but to the 
body corporate. There are cases in which the judicial use of the 
bamboo seems specially appropriate: as for instance, in the case of 
young gentlemen whose wounded honor has demanded resort to the 
pistol, but who have escaped from the field without being peppered 
to the public satisfaction. We have little doubt that Chinese artists 
could be imported, who, from long practice, would administer ligneous 
justice to such people in the happiest manner and with the most salu- 
tary effect. 

Those countless little square-holed ancient looking coins, which the 
gambling tables on Dupont street have made familiar to our vision, 
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are described as the only currency of the Empire in the days of the 
Hegira: 

“The Chinese coin no money beside the little pieces of copper, like 
those we call falus ; nor will they allow gold or silver to be wrought 
into specie, like the dinars and drams that are current with us; for 
say they, if a thief goes with an evil intent into the house of an 
Arab, where is gold and silver coin, he may carry off ten thousand 
pieces of gold, and almost as many pieces of silver, and not be much 
burthened therewith, and so be the ruin of the man who should suf- 
fer this loss; whereas, if a thief has the same design upon the house 
of a Chinese artificer, he cannot at most take away above ten thou- 
sand falus or pieces of copper, which do not make ten miticals or 
dinars of gold. In the middle they have a pretty large hole to 
string them by—and they string them by thousands, with a knot be- 
tween every hundred.” 

But as we are encroaching upon valuable space, we must close our 
extracts here, and content ourselves with tarrying for the next num- 
ber, when we shall again present ourselves to the reader. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


NIGHT. 


BY G. 


Ir is the hour when Nature seeks repose, 
And man, in slumbers deep, forgets his woes, 
The air is thin and cold, and not a breath 
Of wind disturbs a silence deep as death. 
The firmament now wears its starry crown, 
And the ascending moon looks calmly down, 
While the chaste beams of silver scarcely quiver 
On the deep lake, and silent flowing river. 
It is the hour imagination weaves 

Delusive dreams, and the freed spirit leaves 
Its clayey tenement, and would gladly soar 
To where it might death’s mysteries explore. 
Oh, who ean look on Night, and not behold 
The God, who all its beauties doth unfold! 
And gazing, fail, in the unbounded space, 
The image of Omnipotence to trace! 

The silent moon, and ev'ry sparkling sphere, 
The sacred stillness of the ambient air, 

The shining mountain top, and shadowy dell, 
All, of God’s power, and human weakness, tell; 
And the rapt spirit, in its earnest gaze, 

Is lost in the unfathomable maze 

Of light and darkness: nor can clearly see, 
Until the Night of Death shall make ‘it free. 
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LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY J. SWETT. 


A ove of the Beautiful in Nature and Art constitutes an essen- 
tial element of true scholarship. Education is the continuous and 
systematic training of all the powers of man’s nature, with a view to 
their perfect developement; and in any system, the cultivation of 
taste and immagination, the affections and sensibilities, must hold a 
prominent place. 

Love of the Beautiful, to a certain extent, is common to all, and 
gives to life much of its refinement. Like other qualities of man’s 
nature, it is suceptible of cultivation, and, of thus becoming the 
source of pure and exalted enjoyment. 

The half-clad Digger Indian, who, possessing the form but wanting 
the noblest attributes of humanity, roams through our pleasant val- 
leys and over the swelling slopes of mountain land, where seas of 
wild flowers spread in waves of beauty, feels some slight emotion of 
pleasure as he gazes on the landscape; but how is it to be compared 
to the delight of the artist whose soul becomes a part of the scene ! 
On the untrained eye of one, the picture falls like the image on the 
lifeless surface of the Camera; to the other, it opens the windows of 
the soul, and there creates a new spirit of harmony and beauty. 

The Beautiful in Art, is a modification of the beautiful in Nature 
to the higher wants of humanity. It is an embodiment of the Ideal, 
a creation of the mind from elements derived from a close study of 
the Natural. The rude swain before the finest paintings sees only 
colors and canvas ; appreciating nothing of the harmonious blendings 
of light and shade, of delicate penciling, of lines of beauty, and inimi- 
table touches of spiritual expression; but the painter, as he bends 
over them enraptured, perceives the embodiment of the highest and 
and grandest conceptions of Genius. 

Love of the Beautiful, has been a distinguishing characteristic of 
all nations that have attained to the highest perfection of refine- 
ment and civilization. 

The present is emphatically a practical age,—one demanding a utili- 
tarian system of education; but it may justly be questioned, if the 
tendency be not to an extreme:—if, in the zeal for progress and the 
rage for improvement, the ideal have not been too exclusively sacri- 
ficed to the actual, esthetics to the useful, and the cultivation of 
the higher powers of man’s nature to the exercise of the lower. 

There are many who regard education as a means not an end; who 
value knowledge, not from any intrinsic worth it possesses, but be- 
cause like money, it can be made useful; who would train the intel- 
lect, not because of its infinite capacity for developement, but because 
such improvement can be made to minister to the physical wants. 
Business, with such, is the end of life; education, incidental. Instead 
of conducting the ardent student to the hill-tops of science, to look 
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forth upon the universe, eer w ould bid him barter his immortal birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 

There is another class of so-termed practical men, who talk much 
of plain, practical, common sense education, and sneer at the old fogy 
system of schools, which makes grue scholarship the reward of years 
of patient study. Man, with such, is a machine, like a steam engine, 
to be made useful; and he who possesses the greatest horse power is 
the noblest; education is an essential part of the machine, because it 
is the regulator which controls its action. Labor is dignified; but 
only manual labor. The poet, painter, artist and philosopher are the 
butterflies of society, who dream away existence, never accomplish 
anything practical, and live for no es irthly purpose or use, but to be 
supported by hard working, practical men. 

They sneer at the romance of life, and teach the young to distrust 
all aspirations, and to content themselves with the dry husks of real, 
every day life;—to chill and repress the exuberance of the vivid im- 
agination, ever writing the poetry of life, till the warm blood freezes 
in the heart, and the soul becomes «cid and passionless as the unquar- 
ried marble that forms the sunless base of the shaggy mountain. 

They would make the thoughts and feelings tread, like convicts, 
the same eternal round of dull reality and monotonous drudgery, 
rather than lead the mind to hill sides; laborious, indeed, at the first 
ascent, but else so smooth, so full of goodly prospects, that the harp 
of Orpheus were not more charming. 

The contrast between Grecian and Roman scholarship affords a 
good illustration of the influence of the two diverse systems of edu- 
cation upon the manners and morals of a people. 

The pleasure-loving Greek, so exquisitely perfect in physical organ- 
ization, delicate and refined in taste, so subtle and polished in intel- 
lect, so intensely ardent in temperament, so poetical in imagination, 
so high-toned in philosophy, so endued with every grace of nature 
and accomplishment of art; living much in the open air, with the 
arching skies above him and the broad green fields around, in daily 
vision of temples like the Parthenon, sculptures like those of Phidias, 
paintings like those of Apelles; listening to eloquence like that of 
Demosthenes, philosophy like that of Socrates; moved by the trage- 
dies of Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides; inspired by the rhapso- 
dies of poets like Homer; carried to the highest degree of perfection 
the cultivation of refined imagination and feeling. 

He peopled the streams w ith Nymphs and Naiads; filled heaven and 
earth with the beautiful gods of his own creation, and saw in every- 
thing some ever present deity. 

The stern Roman in the sunny vales of Italy, was surrounded by 
influences mild as those of the Agian isles; but his practical educa- 
tion made his character, in many respects, the reverse of the Greek. 
Love of power and conquest his ruling passion, he was trained to arms 
and schooled in camps, till his nobler nature was dwarfed into a 
slave to brutal strength. His taste was best gratified, not by 
harmless games and joyous festivals; but by the exciting spectacle of 
the arena, where the fierce gladiator struggles for victory or death, 
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and wild beasts mingled with blind rage in fearful combats. The ed- 
ucation of the Roman, in short, was stern and practical; that of the 
Greek, ideal; one utilitarian, the other ornamental; one regarded 
strength, the other grace and harmony; one, the mind; the other, the 
soul. I speak of Roman scholarship before it had felt the softening 
and harmonizing influences of Grecian; for it was not until then, that 
Rome could boast a Cicero and Virgil. 

The present age requires neither the speculative scholarship of the 
fanciful Greek, nor the drill of the athletic Roman; but a blending 
of the two to meet the wants of progressive society. The granite 
column must be entwined by the ivy and honeysuckle; the club of 
Hercules wreathed with flowers. The energetic action of society will 
rear the massive structure, but the ivy must be cultivated and train- 
ed by a skilful hand. 

“What is it good for?” exclaimed a gentleman a few evenings 
since, as he stood before a beautiful piece of statuary. ‘“‘ Pretty 
enough; but what is it good for?” 

It would not yield a dividend of three per cent.a month; therefore 
of what use could it be to the representative of the utilitarian system ? 

“Look at the sky! See how pretty it is!” said a little dirty, 
ragged urchin, in one of the narrow lanes of this great Babel of brick 
and mortar, to his playmate, as he rose from the sand and pointed 
with an animated gesture to the sunset picture painted by the hand 
of the Invisible, and unrolled in the chambers of the West. I turn- 
ed with the young enthusiast, and gazed upon the fleecy clouds that 
swam in ether, 





“Loving heaven, 
And loving earth,—loth to quit either.” 


That boy’s mind was the ivy and honeysuckle. What hand was 
there to train the young tendrils ? 

It is the peculiar privilege of the teacher to mould the mind at a 
period when it is most susceptible to impressions of the beautiful; 
when the child is a living poet of expression, before he leaves that 
oasis in life where all is truth and poetry; before love of wealth or 
the stoicism of the world has stolen away the warmth of his being, 
and hardened his plastic nature into arbitrary forms and artificial 
habits; and it is for him to determine whether the latent fire shall 
be kindled into a burning flame on the heart’s secret shrine, or 
smoulder forever under the accumulating rubbish of daily cares and 
duties. 

A love of the beautiful is intimately interwoven with the moral and 
religious character of the young; for it purifies the affections, refines 
the passions, elevates the feelings, exalts the whole nature. It brings 
the mind to a closer approximation to its divine original, and en- 
ables it to form clearer and nobler conceptions of the Great Source 
of Truth. The mind most elevated and refined by study of the beau- 
tiful in this world, lives, as it were, in the foreshadowings of another; 
for heaven is the perfection of spiritual beauty. 

One of the most refined and most distinguished instructors of youth 
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in our country, aie n este ube a always ro a vase pail flowers on 
the desk of the lecture- -room, replied: ‘ ‘When wearied with daily du- 
ties, I look upon the flowers and feel refreshed.” 
“Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit and each leaf a book; 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook.” 


The best means by which a love of the beautiful may be awakened 
and cultivated in youthful minds, every teacher must determine for 
himself. If he be imbued with the living principle, his pupils will not 
fail to catch the inspiration. His influence will fall upon them as the 
evening dew is distilled upon the petals of the wild flower; or rather, 
like the gentle influences of a mother’s love, ever winning to ways of 
purity and peace. 

Unlike the reasoning faculties, which require long-continued §train- 
ing and discipline, the imagination and fancy act almost by intuition. 
Their action is like the evanescent and intangible Aurora, flashing 
and quivering over the broad dome of the North, which dazzles the 
eye with its gorgeous colorings, but eludes the steady gaze, fading 
away into viewless air only to reappear in more striking combinations 
of splendor. 

“The most important lesson ever taught me at school,” said a 
teacher, ““was when the school-mistress placed a little wild flower, 
plucked from the green sward of the play-ground, upon my desk and 
‘alled my attention to its simple beauties. It awakened a new train 
of feelings in my mind, and exerted a lasting influence on my char- 
acter.” 

In this country, especially, so romantic in its settlement, so unpar- 
alleled and wonderful in its history, where poetry has been acted rather 
than written, and the wildest imaginings have been excelled by real- 
ity—a land favored with every gift of ‘Nature, the skies of Italy, the 
mountain scenery of the Alps, and the hills of Palestine, with the 
fertility of Egypt and the wealth of the Indies, with a population 
comprising the elements of energy and enterprise, gleaned from every 
nation of the earth, a love of the fine arts should keep pace with the 
gigantic physical development. . 

Wealth brings with it the means of luxury, and unless that ae 
be purified and directed, and elevated by a refined taste and cultive 
ted feelings, it degenerates into gross ple: asure, and the indulgence of 
brutal passions. 

Here, more than in any other land, the lust for weaith is the all- 
absorbing passion of society; everything is stamped with the most in- 
tense spirit of utilitarianism; here, brute force has long predominated 
over right and reason, and it must be the work of time to modify 
these antagonistic influences, and mould the chaotic mass into harmo- 
nious proportions. The gnarled and twisted oak may not be bent, 
but the tendrils of the ivy may be twined at will; and let the teacher, 
with skilful hand, train them to forms of beauty, for 





“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
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THE WOODS IN SPRING. 


BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 


Unverneatu the pointed arches 
Of the forest’s darkest aisles, 
Where the broken sunlight marches 
Eastward thro’ the deep defiles— 
Lies a calm and twilit valley, 
Two rough hills concealed between ; 
Where the loose winds dance and dally, 
With the blossoms on the green; 
In the dim and silent forest, 
In the forest dark and green. 


Faintly in the faint light gleaming, 
Streams traverse those shadows deep, 
Murmuring, as an infant, dreaming, 
Smiles and murmurs in its sleep; 
Fitfully each infant river 
Gleams beneath its sedgy screen, 
And above the light leaves quiver, 
In the forest dark and green; 
In the dim and silent forest, 
In the forest dark and green. 


There the daring king-bird dashes 
Thro’ the boughs in ceaseless war, 
And the bright-wing’d Oriole flashes, 
Midst the branches like a star; 
There, at dusk, the ow] sits lonely, 
Dreary voiced and weird of mien; 
And the night-hawk’s soft wing, only, 
Stirs the foliage dark and green ;~ 
In the dim and silent forest, 
In the forest dark and green. 


In those calm and deep recesses 
Gleam the laurel-flowers of snow, 
And the sumach’s purple tresses, 
Tinge the pallid stream below ; 
There, in brakes retired and stilly, 
Buds and blooms the rose unseen ; 
And by bubbling springs, the lily 
Towers above the verdure green; 
In the dim and silent forest, 
In the forest dark and green. 


While with heedless steps I wander, 
Thro’ these scenes of silent joy ; 
Idly do I dream and ponder, 
O’er my pleasures as a boy; 
And the light of bliss departed 
Shows the scenes that once have been, 
Where the loved, the young, true-hearted, 
Trod with me the mossy green; 
In the dim and silent forest, 
In the forest dark and green. 
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Sometimes, too, the whispered voices 
Of the absent and the dead, 
Haunt me, while the breeze rejoices, 
Mid the green boughs overhead ; 
And, while heedless tears are falling, 
On the mossy bank I lean, 
Back the youthful hours recalling, 
That I spent in forest green ; 
In the dim and silent forest, 
In the forest dark and green. 





TO MY MOTHER. 


BY STEPHEN C. MASSETT. 


My Mother! canst thou see me now 
From the far-off fields of light— 
Canst thou in spirit come again, 
And bless me with the sight? 
Oh! I can see thee, when these eyes 
Are closed in balmy sleep ; 
And reveling in happy dreams 
We sweet communion keep! 


Years, years have passed, and life to me 
Has been but as a dream, 

Yet often have I yearned for thee, 
As sailing down its stream, 

Fond memory brings thee back again, 
As thou wert once to me: 

When nestled in thy arms I lay, 
Or crept upon thy knee! 


And when I saw thee in that sleep 
From which there is no waking, 

Aud felt as I then gazed on thee 
My very heart was breaking; 

Oh! can it be, that in that land, 
Where there is no more pain, 

We may once more united be, 
Never to part again ¢ 


And shall we meet as we have met, 
And be as we have been— 

And shall I see thee on me smile, 
As | have sometimes seen # 

Oh God! if this it is to meet 
In Heayen’s own land of light, 

Illume my path—direct my feet, 
And guide my steps aright! 


San Francisco, March 1, 1854. 
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OUR DIVORCE LAW. 


BY C. T. H. 


Tue immense Democratic majority in California is not a matter of 
accident. It is not simply the result of political management, nor of a 
mere expression of a preponderant party feeling. If there be anything 
in Democracy distinct from the froth and scum which always rises to 
its surface, it must be considered as the embodiment of that great 
principle of progress, which, unable to rest satisfied with the condi- 
tion of our forefathers, is constantly promoting a fermentation—a 
seething, or chemical decomposition as it were, of the elements of 
society—that from the masses of inanimate rubbish, to which time is 
sure to reduce the bulk of human institutions, new life and vigor may 
be re-produced. We, in California, have had the experience of five 
years in proof of the fact, that no where is this social fermentation 
more active, than on our Pacific shores. Our population, selected 
from the choice young men of all the most active nations of the 
world, has not been thrown together into the vast alembic of society, 
without developing many qualities, whose existence was hitherto 
latent. We live faster than any other people. We think more 
promptly; a thousand times more freely than our fathers of the east 
and of Europe. Our passions are stronger; our intellects keener; 
our prejudices weaker. Guarded by no fond mother, whose pious 
heart would grieve at the infidelity of her children, we think for our- 
selves on religious subjects; dreading not the verdict of village scan- 
dal-mongers, we enjoy to the full our present opinions; glorying in 
the isolation of our social position and our comparative freedom from 
social formalities, each cares to conform his actions solely to his own 
will and pleasure; furnished with the records of the science and ac- 
quirements of all other countries, we bring to the subjugation and de- 
velopment of our unrivalled country the resources of universal 
experience; and, with almost rash confidence in our final success, we 
give our passionate energies full scope in carrying out their impulses, 
until our laws, literature, commercial relations, and educational sys- 
tems have been indelibly stamped with a character for energy and 
progress unequalled throughout the world. 

But, notwithstanding this predominance of “‘ Young America” in 
our counsels, we are not without representatives from the shores of 
fogydom. Our conservatives—poor fellows—are pained to find 
themselves so sadly out of place. Their dismal voices, bewailing 
their separation from their mothers’ apron strings, are occasionally 
heard amid the din of industrious progress, croaking forth their dole- 
ful notes of alarm and foreboding. Now and then the advocate of 
some old worn-out system of theology or political economy, some high 
priest of prejudice, some lawyer profound in the musty tomes of Lit- 
tleton and Coke, is heard crying down the “new fangled notions” of 
his young cotemporaries. Like the tortoise, these gentlemen would 
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find fault with the hare for traveling without his house upon his back. 
Like the dog in the manger, they would neither eat nor allow others 
to gratify their appetites! 

To certain representatives of this class are we indebted for a move- 
ment that looks very like an attempt to change the course of public 
opinion on the subject of the Divorce Law of California. The fact 
that many to whom the bonds of matrimony have proved burdensome, 
have availed themselves of the most liberal of all enactments, to rid 
themselves of an incubus that had proved fatal to their happiness, is 
to these gentlemen an alarming indication of moral depravity, whose 
progress, if unchecked, is destined to loosen the domestic ties, to en- 
courage female depravity, and reduce our social condition to a posi- 
tion analogous to that of Turkey or of Utah. We have been treat- 
ed to several editorials sneering at the ease with which divorces have 
been, and continue to be obtained. The head of “ Divorces” recently 
introduced by the city papers among the “ Births,” “ Deaths,” and 
“* Marriages,” is, in their eyes, as the first outbreak of a social leprosy, 
which is about to infuse its contagious poison into the whole fabric of 
society. The attempt has been made to crowd to the wall those un- 
fortunate females who have been compelled to resort to the law in de- 
fence of their natural rights. Even in this land of gallantry, there 
are not wanting those who would point out and shun a divoreed 
woman, because she has been divorced—whatever her real character 
and history—as no louger fit for respectable association; and who 
would thus, wittingly or unwittingly, consign her for no other cause, 
to social and moral excommunication. In the hope of doing some- 
thing to forestall the injury done by these bulwarks of fogydom, to 
what we believe to be one of the great movements of the age, we 
shall endeavor to discuss the right of divorce, on what appear to us 
the true philosophical principles lying at the basis of the matrimonial 
connection, 

It is not our present purpose to trace the history of the marriage 
relation, nor to carry the reader back through fire and flood to the 
early view of the subject. Those, who are familiar with the records 
of the olden time, need only be reminded that, from the date of the 
establishment of the Roman Church, a sacred element has been firmly 
imbedded in the very essence of the institution. The world has been 
taught that, “those whom God (through the priest) had joined to- 
gether, man had no right to put asunder”’ From the Church, the 
civil law took its cue, and circumscribed woman with a palisade of 
legal disabilities, over which a thousand Lucy Stones could never 
have made their way. The Feudal system, in absurd inconsistency 
with its loud professions of courteous gallantry, followed in the 
same beaten track. Thence sprung that unnatural enactment known 
for ages as the Salique Law of France. Thence also arose the cloud 
that, crossing the channel and mingling with the foggy atmosphere 
of Old England, daguerreotyped its murky shadow on the Common 
Law of our mother country. From the institutions of the Anglo 
Saxons, the power of traditional eonservatism has implanted similar 
notions in the constitutions and laws of every State in our land, in 
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spite of its unshackled press, and of the spirit of free inquiry which 
have revolutionized all our other institutions. Now, however, in 
many places, the public mind is awakening to a perception of the fact 
that woman has natural rights; that those rights have long been but 
partially acknowledged; and that in many particulars essential to her 
happiness, they have been held in abeyance by the power and selfish 
stupidity of man. 

It is for us in California—the freest of the free—to choose between 
authority and reason; between other men’s dicta and our own convic- 
tions. Believing that our happiness is altogether dependent on our 
use or abuse of the powers God has given us, let us cast aside the 
goggles of antiquity, and view with unjaundiced eyes, the facts which 
the God of Nature has spread before us. 

The subject divides itself into two heads: the natural and the 
legal; the latter of which should grow out of, and be dependent on 
the former. Our intellectual and moral attributes, which are peculiar 
to man alone, interpose several restrictions with regard to the inter- 
course of the sexes unnecessary to beings of inferior organization. The 
average numerical equality of males and females indicates that one man 
should have but one wife. That the union between man and wife should 
be permanent or for life, is indicated by the necessity of providing, not 
only food and raiment for the children, but an education which shall 
qualify them for their proper placesin society. Thisis also evident, even 
in cases where there are no children—from the complete satisfaction 
enjoyed by both parties in a well assorted union, as well as from the 
perfection of all the finer feelings of the heart, which is alone attain- 
able within the family circle. We are not among those who claim 
for woman a natural right to unsex herself by assuming the responsi- 
bilities of male employments; for to our eyes Nature has adapted her 
to fill a sphere far different from that of man. But that this differ- 
ence implies inferiority, or a right in man to tyrannize over and op- 
press his wife, we deny! Nature has given to her, as well as to man, 
reason, feeling and capacity for improvement; and enlightened expe- 
rience has fully shown, that connubial enjoyment is never so complete 
as when absolute equality of rights is mutually conceded by the par- 
ties. With such an understanding on both sides, how peacefully and 
pleasantly are arranged all the little things of which life—married 
life—is made up! There is no command, for neither is called on to 
obey. There is no wrangling or quarreling growing out of the asser- 
tion or denial of supremacy—nor the exhibition of the coldness and 
dislike that follow such scenes. Mutual consultation, springing from 
mutual respect, precedes mutual action. We have here indeed a 
home fit for the cradle of youth, such as shall subsequently do honor 
to their parents. Home! what is there on earth comparable to it! 
How does the very thought of it chasten and soften the heart! How 
many fond associations linger around the old hearth-stone, where, as 
children, we were taught our prayers upon our Mother’s knee; where 
we first learned to love and be loved; whence, as a fledgeling from its 
parent nest, we first stretched our feeble pinions in winging our way 
o’er the hills and hollows of this weary world! 
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That there are such homes as this—and many of them too—is a 
sufficient proof of the intention of Nature on the subject of marriage. 
The institution is designed not only for the perpetuation of the 
species, but for the promotion of human happiness; and in order that 
this happiness—the highest possible to man—may be attained, not 
only equality of rights, but the nicest adjustment of temper, of feel- 
ing and of education, is necessary in the mutual adaptation of man 
and wife. 

But alas for the object of the institution, how often do we find 
that our universal liability to err prevails in matrimony, as well as in 
all other human affairs. And why should we expect that in one single 
instance alone, viz: the choice of a partner for life, human instinct 
should prove unerring, while in every other department our whole 
lives are but a tissue of mistakes? The laws of Nature which every 
where circumscribe our acts within certain bounds, often prevent the 
reparation of these blunders. The miner who sinks his shaft unskil- 
fully, may not be able to extricate himself before his error over- 
whelms him in a living grave. The child who plays with fire, may 
not afterwards be able to prevent the conflagration. These are cases 
where man is dealing with the powers of Nature, whose laws he can- 
not, if he would, controvert. But is it so with our own enactments ? 
Have we no right to remodel our constitutions, to repeal our statutes, 
to change our social institutions, when we find them destructive of 
happiness? In private matters, are not the efforts of our whole lives 
often devoted to the correction of mistakes—to learning wisdom from 
experience? And if we find our laws to produce grevious results, is it 
not because we have erred in framing them? Where, we ask, is the 
authority so far paramount to that of reason, as to exclude us from 
the privilege of changing those laws, whose erroneous provisions may 
be urging us on to ruin and misery? We have read in a certain 
document that the pursuit of happiness, as well as life and liberty, is 
an inalienable right of every human creature. Where is the absolut- 
ist that, at this late day, will rise up and tell us, that there are excep- 
tions to this rule, which suffering humanity has no right to interfere 
with? It is too late for the advocates of the old school, in their 
holy horror of -innovation, to cry out their worn-out Noli me tangere. 
The world will handle—and roughly handle too—every dogma whose 
results are oppressive or injurious. The right of revolution is no new 
principle. Strange it is, that after it has done so much for the relief 
and enlightenment of the race, so much of its work yet remains to 
be accomplished. 

Of all periods in human life none seems naturally so bereft of rea- 
son as the season of contracting marriage. Nature has given us pas- 
sions which at that time seem to blind our intellects, and clothe the 
object of our affections in many merely imaginary virtues. The young 
girl looks on her lover's failings with the eyes of hopeful indulgence. 
Is he intemperate, profane, boisterous; she fondly hopes her kindly 
influence will restrain and soften him. Is he indolent? she trusts 
to the stimulant of family cares. Is he quick-tempered ? she admires 
him the more; fondly believing that she, and she alone, can soothe 
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his asperity and render him gentle as a dove. On his part; her 
beauty, her youth, her fresh buoyancy of spirits, her wealth, perhaps, 
have completely glossed over all her faults; and in the ardor of his 
passion he stops not to criticise. A fault pointed out by the friends 
of either party, is more likely to bring a storm of hatred and con- 
tempt on their own heads, than to benefit the victim of Cupid. Or, 
again; perhaps the match is made up by friends, or by parents. How 
often do we see women placed as wards under the care of interested 
guardians, without whose consent their marriage is not lawful? May 
not all the parties err in such case? Do not errors from some such 
cause occur every where, every day, every hour ? 

But let us wait awhile, and look in upon such families a few years 
after marriage. See that poor wife, hopelessly tied to a drunkard, 
or a criminal; a sluggard unwilling to exert himself for the main- 
tenance of his family! See those children, daily witnesses to brutal 
violence committed on the person of their patient, long-suffering 
mother, by the man on whom they are all dependent for protection 
and support! Hear the language of obscenity and passion! Watch 
the movements of the inebriate and profligate! Or see her deserted, 
encumbered with her little ones, striving to remedy his neglect by 
midnight toil, or left to the charities of her friends for the supply of 
her daily bread; while he, recreant alike to his vows and his duty, is 
pursuing far away his selfish course through life! So long as human 
nature remains unchanged, so long will these scenes be daily enacted. 
And now the question arises: shall we continue by our legislation to 
condemn thousands of suffering creatures to atone for a single error 
in judgment, by a lifetime of misery and wo ?—or, shall we not per- 
mit them, in common with the rest of the race, to retrieve their mis- 
take, and thereby secure to themselves their share of the happiness 
designed alike for all ? 

But here we are met with the objections: “If you weaken the 
marriage bond you break up the domestic relation; you promote fe- 
male infidelity; you throw the children upon the charities of the 
world.” Let us consider these objections separately. We are wil- 
ling to admit, that, under our present statute in this State, the domes- 
tic relation may be broken up. But we say that in such cases as are 
contemplated by that statute, this result is the lesser of two evils. 
The domestic tie itself is something far beyond the reach of legisla- 
tion. Nor can we consider the legal bond which unites the parties 
as productive of mutual affection, however stringent its provisions. 
When the real union of heartfelt feeling, which the law is designed 
only to protect, not to produce, has been broken by the acts of the 
parties themselves, why should the legal tie any longer exist ? Why 
perpetuate the misery of an ill-assorted partnership, in the forlorn 
hope of changing the diverse natures, which, by the act of God who 
made them, are utterly incompatible with each other? So far from 
believing that facilities for divorce weaken the real domestic tie 
which lies at the bottom of wedded happiness, we are prepared to 
show that the contrary would be the natural result. Mutual love, 
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founded on mutual equality, needs no guarantee from statutory enact- 
ments. Jf the husband value his wife, would not the ultimate risk 
of losing her lead him to be more careful of her feelings? What has 
made so marked a distinction between the attentions of the lover and 
those of the husband, if not the fact that the lover fears he may nev- 
er become a husband, while the husband too often feels that his wife 
has no redress against petty annoyances; and that he may vent at 
home, and with impunity, all those bad passions whose utterance else- 
where would be followed by disgrace or castigation. Who ever saw 
a man capable of winning a woman’s affections, who was incapable of 
retaining them? Mutual dependence, the habit of regarding each 
other as the centre around which all of their little world revolves, 
the children that may be born to them, the fear of seandal,—are these 
no bonds of union between a wedded pair, the very thought of which 
to either of a faithful couple is enough to render the idea of a sep- 
aration intolerable ? Does it need a law to force affection, or supply 
its absence? Show us the man who pretends that he is unable to 
retain the love he has once gained, by the daily use of the same 
means that first secured his prize, and calls upon the law to do it for 
him, and we will show you a man unfitted to be a husband. 

As to the effect upon female infidelity, we answer that the objee- 
tion is absurd. Woman’s affection, if uniformly met by correspond- 
ing love, is naturally constant. Very few wives become faithless, 
until they have learned to despise or hate their husbands; and any 
system, which, by guaranteeing the rights of the wife, may tend to 
make the husband more respectful and careful in his attentions to- 
wards her, must have a corresponding effect in preventing the con- 
tempt and hatred on her part, growing out of his coldness and 
neglect. Besides, what condition of woman is so favorable for in- 
trigue as that of a wife? Let those, who raise this objection, look 
about them and see how many of the divorcee cases already decided 
have been brought by the husband, for the cause which has been for 
ages the only one which would entitle to a divorce. Let them ask 
whether those wives who are faithless, have been at all inclined to 
trouble the Court. Let them consult the statute itself, and there 
they will find that the party guilty of an act of this kind is debarred 
from relief, and that in no ease can a divorce be granted for the friv- 
olous causes, Which, in ignorance of the facts, too many are inclined 
to believe have influenced the Courts. 

There remains yet the last objection: that in regard to the children. 
Here again we have a choice between evils; and in answer to the 
objection we simply put the question: whether a home, disgraced and 
profaned by quarreling, anger, brutality, drunkenness and bad tem- 
per, be a fit place for the education of children? Hard as is the 
separation of parent and child, is it not better for the interests of the 
latter, that his educatien should be otherwise provided for? Is it 
not better that his training should be confided to the one faithful 
parent, whether mother or father, by him or her to be brought up 
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the family, than to be cursed with the precepts and example of a dis- 
cordant home? Till the contrary be proven, we shall abide in our 
opinion that such is undoubtedly the wiser course. 

Those who see cause for alarm in the number of divorces granted 
in the District of San Francisco, should take many things into the 
account before striking the balance against the working of the sta- 
tute. They should remember that men have left their families to 
come out here years ago; that though in most cases perhaps, they 
have meant well on leaving home, they have become so demoralized 
by bad associations in this country, that home has lost its charms, 
and the presence of an injured wife and neglected children, is the oc- 
casion, not of pleasure, but of dislike, and it may be of hatred. 
They should remember the fact, that women here are still but a small 
minority of the population; that the gallantry of public sentiment 
sympathises with an ill-married female, and thus unintentionally ex- 
cites against her the jealousy and revenge of a bad husband. They 
should reflect that many California widowers have yielded to the 
temptations spread before them at every corner, until to their palled 
and sickened appetites the wife, once so fondly loved, is now but a 
reproach and a vexation. The fruits of this condition of our morals 
have been abundantly gathered; but shall we throw the burden of 
the blame on poor, suffering woman? We are ready to acknowledge 
Californian depravity, and to send home by every steamer long lists 
and longer confessions of crime in every form in which it disgraces 
humanity. Are we to suppose that in the marriage relation only our 
men are immaculate ? and that the sixty or seventy divorces thus far 
obtained, are due only to the guilt of the parties who brought the 
suits, and whom the statute expressly debars from taking advantage 
of their own wrong? The proposition seems too absurd for toleration. 

We are aware of the prejudice existing in the minds of many, 
otherwise reasonable persons, which leads them to separate themselves 
from the society of such females as have been through the ordeal of a 
divorce. In a country where divorces are becoming very numerous, 
this state of feeling demands grave consideration. To our perception 
this prejudice against many of the truest hearted of the sex on that 
account merely, is unreasonable and unjust. What, punish a woman 
for the sins of a husband who has deceived her! Place her under 
the ban of excommunication, because she has been ill-treated, cheated 
out of her heart’s best affections, and driven to the only alternative 
that woul! allow of any relief to her misery! To a wife, the mar- 
riage state is the whole universe. Shall she be deprived of the sym- 
pathy and countenance of society, because that universe has been 
rendered a hell by the fiend who ruled its destinies? Away with a 
superstition so ruinous to its victims, and so disgraceful to those 
whose opinions it controls ! 

There are, doubtless, many cases where the reputation of the 
divorceé may be justly assailed; but we see no reason why the ex- 
ception should be taken for the rule. Shall the condition of wife be 
deemed dishonorable, because many have been faithless to its duties ? 
Yet such an imputation would have in this city, for aught the public 
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knows to the contrary, as firm a foundation, as that which many are 
now trying to fasten upon the graduates of the District Court. 

In conclusion, we have written the above for the sake of eliciting 
the thoughts of thinking men on a subject which all feel to be of in- 
tense interest. We commend our positions to the thoughtful; not 
to the rash, the prejudiced, or the superstitious. If the absolutists, 
alias the fogies of San Francisco are prepared to prove that the evils 
of the present law are not overbalanced by its good effects, let them 
show their hands. ‘To the public no harm will accrue from a thorough 
investigation of the question. 





[Selected.] 


ON THE DEATH OF MY MOTHER. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, 
Dear Mortuer! thou art gone, and I, 
Thy eldest well-beloved son, 
Was not thy couch of suffering by, 
Nor gazed thy pallid brow upon— 
When like a shadow, dark and deep, 
Death’s angel came and bore away 
Thy soul, on peaceful wings of sleep, 
To regions of eternal day! 


The stern decrees of God are just; 
But it was hard for me to know 
That they had lain thee in the dust, 
Unbaptised by such tears as flow 
In torrents from these filial eyes— 
That on thy ears no accents fell, 
Welcome as musie from the skies, 
Of him thou lovedst so long and well. 


I came and stood beside thy grave, 

Beside the cold and wintry earth, 
Where cold winds blow and tempests rave, 
So different from that pleasant hearth, 
Where, in the sweetness of thy smile, 

The fire-lizght shed a warmer gleam, 
And I was happy all the while, 
As in a boyhood’s morning dream. 


I stood a broken-hearted man, 
Of love bereft, with hope at strife; 
Feeling as if a solemn ban 
Descended, pall-like, on my life, 
And there were nothing left between 
Inevitable doom and me— 
Nothing beyond this transient scene, 
But one wide, blank Eternity ! 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1851. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER THIRD. 


A TRIP INTO THE MINES. 
Ricu Bar, East Branch of the North Fork of Feather River, September 20, 1851. 

I 1xrenp to-day, dear M., to be as disagreeably statistical and as 
praiseworthily matter-of-factish as the most dogged utilitarian could 
desire. I shall give you a full, true and particular account of the 
discovery, rise and progress of this place, with a religious adherence 
to dates, which will rather astonish your unmathematical mind. But 
let me first describe the spot, as it looked to my wondering and 
unaccustomed eyes. Remember, I had never seen a mining district 
before; and had just left San Francisco, amid whose flashy-looking 
shops and showy houses the most of my time had been spent, since 
my arrival into the Golden State. Of course, to me, the coup d’audl 
of Rich Bar was charmingly fresh and original. Imagine a tiny 
valley, about eight hundred yards in length and, perhaps, thirty in 
width, [it was measured for my especial information,] apparently 
hemmed in by lofty hills, almost perpendicular, draperied to their 
very summits with beautiful fir trees; the blue-bosomed ‘ Plumas,” 
or Feather River I suppose I must call it, undulating along their 
base, and you have as good an idea as I can give you of the locale of 
“ Barra Rica,” as the Spaniards so prettily term it. 

In almost any of the numerous books written upon California, no 
doubt you will be able to find a most scientific description of the 
origin of these ‘‘ Bars.” I must acknowledge, with shame, that my 
ideas on the subject are distressingly vague. I could never appre- 
ciate the poetry or the humor, of making one’s wrists ache by knock- 
ing to pieces gloomy looking stones, or in dirtying one’s fingers by 
analysing soils, in a vain attempt to fathom the osteology, or anat- 
omy of our beloved earth; though my heart is thrillingly alive to 
the faintest shade of color, and the infinite variety of styles in which 
she delights to robe her ever-changeful and ever-beautiful surface. 
In my unscientific mind the formations are without form and void; 
and you might as well talk Chinese to me, as to embroider your con- 
versation with the terms “ horn-blende,” “mica,” “‘lime-stone,” “‘ slate,” 
“granite” and “ quartz,” in a hopeless attempt to enlighten me as 
to their merits. The dutiful diligence with which I attended course 
after course of lectures on Geology by America’s greatest illustrator 
of that subject, arose rather from my affectionate reverence for our 
beloved Dr. H., and the fascinating charm which his glorious mind 
throws round every subject which it condescends to illuminate, than 
to any interest in the dry science itself. It is, therefore, with a most 
humiliating consciousness of my geological deficiencies, that I offer 
you the only explanation which I have been able to obtain from those 
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most learned in such matters here. I gather from their remarks, 
that these bars are formed by deposits of earth, rolling down from 
the mountains, crowding the river aside and occupying a portion of 
its deserted bed. If my definition is unsatisfactory, 1 can but refer 
you to some of the aforesaid works upon California. 

Through the middle of Rich Bar runs the street, thickly planted 
with about forty tenements; among which figure round tents, square 
tents, plank hovels, log cabins, &c.,—the residences, varying in ele- 
gance and convenience from the palatial splendor of “The Empire,” 
down to a “local habitation,” formed of pine boughs, and covered 
with old calico shirts. 

To-day I visited the “ Office;” the only one on the river. I had 
heard so much about it from others, as well as from F., that I really 
did expect something extra. When I entered this imposing place, 
the shock to my optic nerves was so great that I sank, helplessly, 
upon one of the benches which ran, divan-like, the whole length (ten 
feet!) of the building, and laughed till I cried. There was, of course, 
no floor; a rude nondescript in one corner, on which was ranged the 
medical library, consisting of half a dozen volumes, did duty as a 
table. The shelves, which looked like sticks snatched hastily from 
the wood-pile and nailed up without the least alteration, contained 
quite a respectable array of medicines. The white canvas window 
stared everybody in the face, with the interesting information painted 
on it, in perfect grenadiers of capitals, that this was Dr. ’s office. 

At my loud laugh, (which, it must be confessed, was noisy enough 
to give the whole street assurance of the presence of a woman,) F. 
looked shocked, and his partner looked prussic acid. To him, (the 
partner, [ mean, he hadn’t been out of the mines for years)—the 
Office” was a thing sacred and set apart for an almost admiring 
worship. It was a beautiful, architectural ideal, embodied in pine 
shingles and cotton cloth. Here, he literally “lived, and moved, and 
had his being,” his bed and his board. With an admiration of the 
fine arts, truly praiseworthy, he had fondly decorated the walls 
thereof with sundry pictures from Godey, Graham and Sartain’s 
Magazines, among which, fashion plates with imaginary monsters, 
sporting miraculous waists, impossible wrists and fabulous feet, 
largely predominated. 

During my call at the office, I was introduced to one of the finders 
of Rich Bar—a young Georgian, who afterwards gave me a full 
description of all the facts connected with its discovery. “This unfor- 
tunate had not spoken to a woman for two years; and in the elation 
of his heart at the joyful event, he rushed out and invested capital in 
some excellent champaign, which I, on Willie’s principal of “ doing in 
Turkey as the Turkies do,” assisted the company in drinking to the 
honor of my own arrival. I mention this, as an instance, that 
nothing can be done in California without the sanctifying influence of 
the spirit ; and it generally appears in a much more ‘ questionable 
shape” than that of sparkling wine. Mr. H. informed me, that on 
the twentieth of July, 1850, it was rumored at Nelson’s Creek—a 
wining station situated at the Middle Fork of the Feather River, 
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about eighty miles from Marysville—that one of those vague ‘‘ Some- 
bodies ”—a near relation of the “They Says ”—had discovered mines 
of a remarkable richness in a north-easte rly direction, and about forty 
miles from the first-mentioned place. Anxious and immediate search 
was made for ‘“Sombody,” but, as our western brethren say, he 
“wasn’t thar!” But his absence could not deter the miners when 
once the golden rumor had been set afloat. A large company packed 
up their goods and chattels, generally consisting of a pair of blankets, 
a frying-pan, some flour, salt pork, brandy, pick-axe and shovel, and 
started for the new Dorado. They ‘traveled, and traveled, and 
traveled,” as we used to say in the fairy stories, for nearly a week 
in every possible direction, when one evening, weary and discouraged, 
about one hundred of the party found themselves at the top of that 
famous hill, which figures so largely in my letters, whence the river 
can be distinctly seen. Half of the number concluded to descend the 
mountain that night, the remainder stopping on the summit until the 
next morning. On arriving at Rich Bar, part of the adventurers 
‘camped there, but many went a few miles further down the river. 
The next morning two men turned over a large stone, beneath which 
they found quite a sizable piece of gold. They v rashed a small pan- 
full of the dirt, and obtained from it, two hundred and fifty-six dol- 
lars. Encouraged by this suceess, they commenced staking off the 
legal amount of ground allowed to each person for mining purposes; 
and, the remainder of the party having descended the hill, before 
night the entire bar was “claimed.” In a fortnight from that time, 
the two men who found the first bit of gold had each taken out six 
thousand dollars. Two others took out thirty-three pounds of gold 
in eight hours; which is the best day’s work that has been done on 
this branch of the river; the largest amount ever taken from one 
pan-full of dirt was fifteen hundred dollars. In little more than a 
week after its discovery, five hundred men had settled upon the bar 
for the s wonderful alacrity with which a mining 
town is built. Soon after was discovered on the same side of the 
river—about half a mile ¢ apart, and at nearly the same distance from 
this place—the two bars, “Smith” and “Indian,” both very rich; 
also another, Lving across the river, just epposite Indian, called 
“ Missouri Bar.” There are several more, all within a few miles of 
here, called “ Freuchman’s,” “ Taylor’s,” “ Brown's,” “The June- 
tion,” “ Wyandott” and “ Muggin’s.” But they are at present of 
little importance as mining stations. 

Those who worked in these mines during the fall of 1850 were 
extremely fortunate; but, alas! the Monte fiend ruined hundreds! 
Shall I tell you the fate of two of the most successful of these gold 
hunters? From poor men, they found themselves at the end of a few 
weeks, absolutely rich. Elatedswith their good fortune, seized with 
a mania for Moute, in less than a year, these unfortunates,—so lately 
respectable and intelligent,—became a pair of drunken gamblers. 
One of them at this present writing, works for five dollars a day and 
boards himself ont of that; the other actually suffers for the neces- 
saries of life,—a too common result of scenes in the mines 
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There were but few that dared to remain in the mountains during 
the winter for fear of being buried in the snow; of which at that 
time they had a most vague idea. I have been told that in these 
sheltered valleys it seldom falls to the depth of more than a foot, 
and disappears almost invariably within a day or two. Perhaps 
there were three hundred that concluded to stay; of which number, 
two-thirds stopped on Smith’s Bar, as the labor of mining there is 
much easier than it is here. Contrary to the general expectation, 
the weather was delightful until about the middle of March; it then 
commenced storming, and continued to snow and rain incessantly for 
nearly three weeks. Supposing that the rainy season had passed, 
hundreds had arrived on the river during the previous month. The 
snow, which fell several feet in depth on the mountains, rendered the 
trail impassable and entirely stopped the pack trains; provisions soon 
became scarce, and the sufferings of these unhappy men were, indeed, 
extreme. Some adventurous spirits, with true Yankee hardihood, 
forced their way through the snow to the Frenchman’s ranch, and 
packed flour on their backs, for more than forty miles! The first meal 
that arrived sold for three dollars a pound. Many subsisted for days 
on nothing but barley, which is kept here to feed the pack-mules on. 
One unhappy individual who could not obtain even a little barley, for 
love or money, and had eaten nothing for three days, forced his way 
out to the Spanish rancho fourteen miles distant, and in less than an 
hour after his arrival, had devoured twenty-seven biscuit and a corre- 
sponding quantity of other eatables, and, of course, drinkables to 
match. Don’t let this account alarm you. There is no danger of 
another famine here. They tell me that there is hardly a building in 
the place that has not food enough in it to last its occupaats for the 
next two years; besides, there are two or three well-filled groceries 
in town. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SONNET: TO A FRIEND. 


BY JAS. RUSSEL LOWELL. 
My friend, adown Life’s valley, hand in hand, 
With grateful change of grave, and merry speech, 
Or song, our hearts unlocking each to each, 
We'll journey onward to the silent land; 
And when stern Death shall loose that loving hand, 
Taking in his cold hand a hand of ours, 
The one shall strew the other’s grave with flowers; 
Nor shall his heart a moment be unmanned. 
My friend and brother, if thou goest first, 
Wilt thou no more re-visit me below? 
Yea, when my heart seems happy causelessly, 
And swells, not dreaming why, as it would burst 
With joy unspeakable,—my soul shall know 
That thou, unseen, art bending o’er me. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO: 


BEING SOME REMARKS IN REGARD TO THE GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA AND CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF THE COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, PARTICULARLY WITIL REFERENCE TO 
THE RISING OF THE LAND. 


ScrentiFic investigation occupies little or none of the attention of 
our citizens. It has no devotees here ;—none so completely absorbed 
in it, that they do not keep an eye open tothe main chance. And we 
fear that until some immediate and practical benefit can be safely 
anticipated from such pursuits, they will not be followed with much 
ardor for some time to come. It will be a long while before we see 
the minera'ogist with his knapsack on his back, hammer and chisel in 
hand, digging out from the stubborn rock, primeval Nature’s secrets; 
and the botanist with his tin case rattling at his side, seeking for new 
gems of the floral wealth of the land—not to form into a boquet for 
lady fair—but to pull into pieces, separate into pistils, stamens and 
petals, or to press them to tame flatness in some herbarium. The 
only explorer in the field is the miner, prospecting for gold. And 
though at times some beautiful specimen of mineral wealth will 
attract his eye for a moment, and arrest his steps, he soon hurries on, 
casting aside the beautiful and the rare, for he is possessed only with 
the auri sacra _fames. 

Scientific investigation is always more beneficial to mankind than 
to the student himself. He seldom applies his discoveries to any 
useful purpose. He announces them to the world,—mere trifling 
things they say;—singular, to be sure ;—very curious, it is true ;—but 
of no use. But anon some practical man, without any learning what- 
ever, applies the new idea to some practical purpose,—and confers a 
blessing on the world. This is not the reward of the student;—it is 
not his aim; and if he hears for a moment the thunders of applause 
which his idea has won for another, he scarce lifts his head for a 
moment, and then in abstraction from all the outside world, pursues 
his investigation. His reward was in the result of his labor—the 
discovery. 'To its pecuniary value, he never gives a thought. 

We have none of these students here now. The time may come 
when we shall have them; for there must be leisure, freedom 
from want, long study and a great disregard of wealth, before we 
can look for them. The time has been when we have wandered over 
hill and dale, over mountain and crag, and adown dark caves into the 
bowels of the earth, searching out the secrets of nature, and read- 
ing in the everlasting rocks the history of a million of years, written 
by the finger of the Creator himself. And when the sun had sunk 
below the hills, we have come back from a day’s wandering, 
tired, hungry, torn and dirty, without one pennyworth of gain in 
pocket, but quite contented, nay often wild with delight, with some 
new discovery, some new page in our history. 

Here we can only hope to catch some glances as we pass; to make 
a few trifling notes. But if we keep each of us records of what we 
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see, perchance, by putting all these together, we may still adda 
little to the general stock of knowledge, and call back some of the 
spirit of the olden time. 

We intend now to jot down some circumstances that have attracted 
our attention, not in investigating, but in rambling about the country. 
If others will do the same, we may possibly give the rest of the 
world some insight into our proper geological position. In other 
respects of course we take the front rank. 

It is a fact generally conceded by those who have examined the 
subject at all, that the land hereabouts has been raised up, at a 
period not very remote from the present. The Times and Transcript 
says: 

“The conclusion is forced upon our mind that the change has been 
sudden and violent.” 

The Jowrnal coincides in this opinion, and says: 

‘“‘ We have personally inspected that district of this State, which is 
embraced from Mariposa to near the northern boundary line, and all 
the various phenomena which we have carefully noted respecting the 
country, debris, rocks and fossils, have led us to the conviction, that 
the upheaval of this portion of the continent, was of short duration, 
‘aused by violent, subterraneous action, without doubt zgneous in its 
origin.” 

We have not had the same opportunities for examination, which the 
editor of the Journal has enjoyed; but from observations made about 
San Francisco, we should be inclined to a different opinion. The 
substratum about the city shows no evidence of submergence. The 
sand which covers the hills and almost the whole surface between this 
and the sea-shore, has evidently been transported to, and placed in its 
present position, by the action of the wind. It is of a very peculiar 
character. It is very fine, and does not contain a solitary pebble, 
nor a grain of sand as large as the head of a pin. A sedementary 


deposit from the ocean would contain grains of sand and stones of 


larger size; it would also contain organic remains, marine shells, Ke. 
The sand is not a deposit from water, and it has not been subjected 
to the action of fire. 

Under this sand appears a substratum of clay and a sort of rock, 
which is nothing more than indurated clay. This is the only rock 
that is found zn sifu throughout the whole peninsula. There is no 
other rock, which crops out anywhere, or which has been found by 
blasting—and this is the true surface rock. About the Redwoods, 
there is old /imestone. But that is older than the present creation. To 
ascertain whether this land has been covered with the sea since the 
time that Adam was created, we must look to the surface rock and 
its organic remains. This clay or clay-rock, is unquestionably an 
aqueous deposit. It has not been subjected to the action of fire; because 
if it had been, it would be ina crystaline state and would contain crys- 
tals in its cavities. If there were any marks of the action of fire, 
that would account for the absence of organic remains. But there 
is no such evidence. It is purely an aqueous deposit. It is mud; 
the deposit of water—and probably of fresh water. ‘The ocean 
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avait’ in fish and in shell- fish. The river contains no shell- fish. 
If it had been deposited by the ocean, it would have contained shells, 
stones, etc. If it was river mud, it would—after the lapse of many 
years,—look just as it does now. 

In the entire absence of organic remains, and without knowing 
what rock underlies this deposit, and what rock rests upon it, if any, 
it is impossible to tell its exact age, or its proper place in the geo- 
logic series. No vestige of artificial remains has ever been found 
in this deposit, and this might be taken as evidence—very slight,it is 
true—that the deposit was upheaved before any human being existed 
here. No artificial remains have been discovered, but we have a 
vague recollection that in cutting through Clay Street hill, some im- 
pressions of leaves were discovered in the clay where it passes into 
the rock. No bones have been discovered in it—no evidences of the 
former existence of animal life.* 

There is a range of serpentine rock commencing at Fort Point, and 
extending southerly, passing to the eastward of the Presidio, and 
cropping out on the hill lying at the south of it. We do not know 
how much further it extends. This is a rock whose age is known 
and ascertained. A proper examination at this point might throw 
some light upon the subject. It is a rock of igneous origin, and an 
examination of its relative situation, with a view to ascertain- 
ing whether it overlies or underlies the other—whether it has been 
forced up through the other rock, or whether the other rock rests 
quietly upon it, as though it had been asedementary deposit,—these, 
and a great many more points might be examined with advantage to 
an investigation of the question. At the same time there would be 
a fine opportunity for obtaining specimens of Carbonate of Magne- 
sia, Compact Hydrate of Magnesia, Fibrous Hydrate of Magnesia, 

Chromate of Iron, Marmolite, Asbestus, Amianthus, Tale, ‘and a 
number of others. 

The high bluff on the ocean side, extending from Lake Merced, 
(Green’s) towards the south, presents another field for geological in- 
quiry, while at the same time, it presents to the lover of nature, 
charms unsurpassed in the world. You drive to the Lake House— 
from which a private road has been constructed by the public spirit- 
ed proprietor of the hotel—along the margin of the lake, crossing it 
by a bridge and running along the margin on the other side, at the 
foot of precipitous sand-bluffs, crowding you into the water; thence 
up the steep hill with a rush over the drifting sand downs, and there 
before you lies the great ocean! Presently you are on the smooth 
sand beach, hard and fine ; and away you fly along the line of foam, 
while the “ great south sea” pours all its might upon tue land and 
thunders its perpetual anthem. 


* The writer is mistaken here. If we remember aright, remains of animals 
were found many feet under the surface, by the laborers who were employed in 
excavating for the tunnel of the Mountain Lake Water Works. Bones—evi- 
dently of some huge animal, were also found by workmen while digging a well 
some months since, about the centre of the block bounded by Kearney, Mont- 
gomery, Pacific and Jackson Streets—[Ep. Pioneer. 
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Now, as you fly along, observe these high cliffs. There are at 
least a hundred distinct strata, none of them exceeding a few inches, 
and some of them scarcely an inch in thickness. Examine them and 
you find that they are composed of precisely the same material with 
the beach on which you tread—sand and bits of shells adhering to- 
gether very slightly. The strata are not parallel to the horizon, but 
dip to the north and disappear about Lake Merced. We say they 
are all of one character—all, with one exception. There is one 
stratum of entirely distinct character. It is about eight inches in 
thickness, and of a pure dead white color. It resembles in structure 
and appearance albite or disintegrated felspar ; it is massive and 
friable. How comes this stratum here, so entirely different from the 
rest ? These strata were all evidently deposited by the sea. What 
then was it doing when it made this single milk-white deposit ? what 

yas the matter ? 

The strata, we have said, dip to the north; they of course rise 
towards the south. Continuing your ride in this direction, after 
passing over a smooth, unbroken beach for many miles you will come 
to a range of high rocks running directly across the beach into the 
sea and barring all further progress. This range of rocks is pierced 
with arches, and they are known as the Arch-rocks. One of these 
arches is very perfect, and their effect on the landscape is extremely 
picturesque. The only thing unpleasant about them is that they 
effectually bar your progress. ; 

We have not examined these rocks to ascertain their geological 
character, nor to ascertain their relation to the cliffs to the north of 
them. There may be some connection between them and the upheavy- 
ing of the cliffs, and the inclined position of the strata. We merely 
mention them in order to direct attention to them. We would also 
direct the attention of the scholar to the sandstone rock which comes 
out from under the base of the cliff, about half-way between Lake 
Merced and the Arch-rocks. It appears to us to be secondary sand- 
stone, but it may be of a later formation. It resembles in some re- 
spects the Benicia sandstone. 

Before leaving the beach—where there may be found some most 
extraordinary specimens of the curious things that grow in the dark, 
unfathomable caves of ocean—it will be interesting to the geologist 
to examine the pebbles upon the beach. About half of these contain 
organic remains ; among them we have noticed a great variety of the 
trilobus asaphus, a beautiful specimen of the encrinus, a variety of 
bivalves, etc. These specimens all appear to belong to one rock. 
Where do they come from? There is no such rock about here. 

At San Mateo, there appears to be an entirely different formation. 
Here there are unmistakable signs, we think, of submersion—in the 
vast beds of oyster and other shells which almost compose the soil in 
that region. We think the geologist will find unmistakable evidence 
of submersion at a period comparatively recent. 

The opinion to which we incline, after the rambling and desultory 
examination which we have given to it, is this: That there has been 
no one single great convulsion, but that the whole of this coast has 
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been gradually rising ; we do not mean by imperceptible degrees, 
but by short and frequent spasms. We think that this is in all pro- 
bability continually taking place ; not by a general, but by local 
action. We are satisfied that it is ngqt the subsidence of the ocean, 
or a movement of its mass westward. It is the land that rises, and 
not by accretion but by actual up-heaving. 

Our remarks are intended rather to draw attention to the subject, 
and to record our observations, than to establish a theory. We hope 
that others, now that we have a Magazine, will send in a record of 
their observations, either in the shape of communications for the 
pages of the Magazine, or in the shape of notes and memoranda for 
the use of others. 


CAUSES OF SUDDEN DEATHS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Mr. Epitor :—Some weeks since, I noticed in the Herald an 
article inquiring the cause of sudden deaths in San Francisco. I 
noted down on the spur of the moment the following brief remarks; 
but other engagements prevented my handing them in earlier for pub- 
lication. As no other physician has in the mean time answered the 
article above alluded to, I will ask you to publish this, if in your 
opinion it will be of any service to the public. 

The climate of this city, taken above Montgomery Street, is proba- 
bly unequaled for salubrity by any other on the earth; but below 
Montgomery, as it is well known, the atmosphere is impregnated with 
the malaria or miasma arising from the great quantity of decaying 
vegetable matter which has been constantly accumulating there for 
years. As far as my experience goes, not only do the sudden deaths 
almost invariably occur in the lower portions of the city, but by far 
the greater majority of all the deaths; and when they do not occur 
there, the causes of the disease can generally be traced to sleeping 
or working at night and early morning, below the old water line, 
which coursed, as will be recollected, along the line of Montgomery 
Street, or on the marshes and low grounds of our upper country, which, 
being annually overflowed, present a great deal of vegetable matter to 
decay. When a man, who has once been poisoned by malaria and whose 
constitution has become debilitated, is again infected by malaria, 
death often occurs almost instantaneously; and the same may be the 
‘ase When the frame is much enfeebled by toil. In some of the low 
parts of England, laborers, who have lain down upon the ground to 
sleep, have often been known to die instantly. Many such instances 
from such causes, may be found recorded in MeCulloch’s Treatise on 
Intermittent Fevers. And so much do I, as a physician, fear the 
malaria of our low grounds, that I will never allow a patient to sleep 
below Montgomery Street if I can possibly avoid it. 

J. B. PHINNEY. 
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Tue Ecrectic MaGazinr or Foreign Literature: pp. 144. New York. W. H. BriweELt1, 

Editor and Proprietor, February, 1854. 

Tue February Number of this Magazine has been placed on our table by 
Messrs. Lecount & Srrone. If its name were not sufficient to indicate its object 
and the character of its contents, the appearance of its title page would be amply 
so. Here lie grouped in admirable multiplicity, representations of the title 
pages of Foreign Magazines—Scoteh, French, Irish, English and German. THow- 
ever humiliating to an American may be the comparison of the monthly and 
quarterly periodicals of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, with those of London, 
Edinburgh and Dublin, one cannot but institute it, and admit, even if it be with 
regret, the necessity for such a Magazine as Mr. Bidwell has presented to the 
public. The cis-Atlantic reader is relieved from the necessity of supplying his 
table with the whole round of Edinburgh and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, The 
Quarterly, the Dubiin University, Blackwood’s, and a thousand other Periodi- 
cals. For in the work before us, he has in compact form the choicest and ablest 
papers to be found in them all. The taste and judgment with which the articles 
have been purveyed for the Eclectic, is fully shown by the fact that the Magazine 
has now entered upon its thirty-first volume. 

The number before us, contains a portrait of Sir John Franklin, and opens with 
an article entitled “The North-west Passage.” This is followed by eighteen 
papers gathered from nearly as many different Magazines; among which, are 
critiques on Willis, Mrs. Caroline Norton, the moder: French Poets, Lowell and 
Poe; interesting Essays and Articles on the Instinct and Intelligence of Animals, 
on the “Character of Abelard,” on the “Rise of the Royal Society,” on “ Relies,” 
on the “ Divorce of Josephine,” and a paper entitled “ William Patterson, Founder 
of the Bank of England.” 

In fact as we have been perusing the pages of the number before us, we have 
been so struck with the variety and important, novel and entertaining character 
of the information it contains, as to have been led into the remark that it is the 
best number of the Helectic we have ever seen. 

The article which we caught ourselves perusing more thoroughly than any 
other, is entitled “The new Crystal Palace at Sydenham.” And notwithstanding 
our want of space, we have decided to make a few extracts from it which will 
serve not only to interest our readers, but to show them what they will lose by 


not procuring the February number. i 
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An historical account of the famous London Crystal Palace, up to the time of 
the close of the World’s Fair, would be but a twice-told tale here. But extracts 
giving even a disconnected account of its vicissitudes, of its present whereabouts 
and of its prospective triumphs may not be without interest to the reader. The 
article appeared originally in Fraser's Magazine, and we make our first extract as 


follows: 

“The method in which the building was saved from destruction is worthy of record, as it affords 
an instance of the ‘pluck’ of English men of business, and of the confidence entertained by them 
that the people of England really cared to have the palace preserved. As long as it was every- 
body's business, the fabric stood a very good chance of being sold piecemeal before the eye of the 
public, Sir Joseph Paxton’s appeal on its behalf called forth, it is true, the universal support of 
the press, and of almost every individual who had a taste for the fine arts; but all their sympathy 
was of little avail—the Commissioners insisted upon the fulfillment of the stipulation, to remove 
it by a certain day. At this juncture, ‘ten Englishmen, believing in each other and in the people 
of England, and believing that it ought not to pass away, tabled the money and bought the 
palace.’ A rather spirited proceeding, considering the. purse to be made up was no less than 
£75,000, and that its purchase entailed upon them the launching out into a vast undertaking, 
necessitating the expenditure of more than ten times that amount. The Crystal Palace Company, 
registered on the 17th of May, 1852, speedily, however, took this, vast responsibility out of their 
hands; and a capital of £500,000 being subscribed, the present site of the building and park was 
fixed upon, and the removal of the materials from Hyde Park took place in an incredibly short 
space of time—the ground being given up to the Commissioners by the appointed day, clear of all 
encumbrances. The estate fixed upon by Sir Joseph Paxton was in every way fitted for the 
reception of the people's palace.” 


The writer then goes on to deseribe the site. It seems that it lies in Penge Park, a 
few miles from London, in a southerly direction, among the wooded slopes of 
Sydenham. The original purchase consisted of three hundred and eighty-nine 
acres, but one hundred acres of this were re-sold subsequently, at an enormously 
increased value. Twenty acres are allocated to the building itself, and two hundred 
and sixty-nine to the park and gardens. The estate forms a portion of a hill-side 
and has a fall of two hundred feet from its highest point. The spot chosen for 
the new building, was of course on the very brow of the hill, from which point 
London, Westminster and the winding river, are clearly visible from the back 
gallery, whilst the front galleries command all the gardened richness of Kent and 
the sea beyond. 


“ Beautiful and novel as the old Crystal Palace undoubtedly was, it had its faults, which the eye 
of taste instantly detected. It was too long for its elevation; the transept was not in the centre; 
and the nave lacked the arched roof snggested by Sir Charles Barry. In the new building all 
these errors are rectified. Indeed, the very character of the site necessitated an entirely new 
arrangement of the materials. The rapid fall of the land towards the railway has forced the for- 
mation of a ground-floor of solid masonry; consequently, an additional elevation is given to the 
side of the old building, which has now become the front. The magnificence of this facade, with 
its three transepts, placed as it is upon the sky-line of a steep hill-side, far surpasses the flat, tame 
structure of three steps, which could not be well seen from any point of view in Hyde Park. 
Again, in addition to this new arrangement of the old design, the building has gained two wings, 
which stretch out at right angles from either end of the palace, and beyond are lofty towers of 
crystal, rising to a height of 230 feet. On the tops of these towers will be vast reservoirs of water, 
supplying sufficient pressure to drive the highest fountains in the palace and garden. Returning, 
however, to the palace proper, a glance convinces the spectator that even the huge structure of 
1851 has grown mightily in all its propertions. The nave is now arched, and there are three tran- 
septs. The addition of transepts to the ends of the building has the effect of bringing the whole 
fabric together, and of enabling the mind to measure it with a glance. 

The interior gives a still better idea of the enlargement which the palace has undergone, even 
than the exterior. The nave, by reason of its circular roof, is 44 feet higher than the old one, and 
is upwards of 120 feet wide. The monotonous effect produced by the long perspective of pillars, 
which in the old building fell too close upon one another towards its end, has been avoided by 
advancing, every 72 feet, pairs of columns (24 feet apart) eight feet into the nave. By this means, 
the length of the nave will be better measured by the eye, and when the pillars become clothed 
with creeping plants, the charming gradations of light and shade produced by the side-lights, as 
they checker the long arcade of living green, will have a beautiful effect. The transepts are also 
enlarged, the centre one being 120 feet wide by 194 feet high, and the side ones 150 feet high by Tz 
feet wide. The effect of the new nave, viewed from end to end, is astounding; and painted as it 
will be by Owen Jones, with a yet bolder brush than before, the combination of primary colors 
will give it (if we may judge the whole by the part completed) the effect of a vast tunnel of rain- 
bows fading off into the pearly glowing hue of an opal eave: this color will show through the 
green tracery of leaves and trailing stems, and the effect will be gorgeous beyond conception. 
Whilst we write, the bare glass and iron skeleton is gradually being clothed with all the beauties 
of nature and art. The ground-floor, a solid and stupendous structure, composed of column, and 
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girder, and massive brick-work, is ready to receive the machinery and the engines ready to move 
it. ‘Sir Joseph Paxton’s Tunnel,’ which is a wide underground passage, running the whole length 
of the building, destined for the convenience of the work-people, is nearly completed, and the 
boilers—one at every fifty yards—are being placed for warming the water, which will traverse 
through fifty miles of iron pipes, placed in double rows of seven each, immediately beneath the 
flooring of the ground-story, forthe purpose of heating the building. 

As we enter the building by the grand entrance of the central transept, on the left hand lie the 
Nineveh courts. It will be scarcely necessary to say that these apartments are placed first in the 
splendid suit we shall have to traverse, because they come first in chronological order. In these 
apartments the visitors will be shown not merely the detached casts of the sculptured slabs which 
tell the stories of monarchs who lived whilst the Bible was being written; not only the fac-similes 
of the very winged bulls and lions which perchance the robe of Sennacherib has often swept as he 
went forth to battle, or which must have stood as grim sentinels of the portals through which Sar- 
danapalus carried his incendiary torch; but the very audience-chamber (100 feet long by 48 broad) 
of the Assyrian monarchs will be presented to us just as it stood in all its magnificence 3500 years 
ago. To Mr. Fergusson is given the task of constructing this chamber and its courts, and of pre- 
senting to the stream of visitors which will flow perhaps for centuries through them, a perfect 
likeness of the dwellings of those dread monarchs we read of in the Book of Kings. Mere fancy 
will not be allowed to enter into these revivals: when Mr. Layard first broke through the sand 
mounds which were piled over a long-lost civilization, enough remained of the brick-work, the 
dimensions and coloring of these very chambers, to enable the artist to revive them in the exact 
image of their original appearance. Around the walls, the pictured history of Assyria, now exhib- 
ited in the disjointed slabs in the British Museum and in the Louvre, will be displayed; and the 
vast winged bulls and lions will flank the portals as of old; and the exact cast of the very throne 
on which Sardanapalus, and perhaps a long line of ancestors, were once seated, the curious spec- 
tator will be enabled to inspect as narrowly as the coronation-chair of Queen Victoria in West- 
minster Abbey. 

From the Assyrian chambers we are transported at once to Egypt, and the perspective of mighty 
columns, crowned with palm-tree capitals, takes us onward in the stream of history to the time of 
Cheops. Mr. Bonomi, whose long residence in Egypt, and whose knowledge of her architecture, 
at once pointed him out as the fit artist to preside over these restorations, has reconstructed on a 
reduced scale the temple of Abousaimbul, with its gigantie guardian deities cut out in the solid 
rock. A model of one of these statues, in a sitting posture, nearly 70 feet in height, will be placed 
in the nave. Here also the architectural student will find representations of the different orders 
of columns, 2) feet in height, to be found in the yet standing temples of Upper Egypt. Copies of 
the hieroglyphics and statues to be seen in the British Museum and the Louvre, and subjects taken 
from tombs, temples, and other buildings, engraved upon the walls, will also engage his attention. 
Not merely bold, glaring plaster casts here will meet the eye, but the gorgeous coloring of the old 
Egyptian artists, which stil! remains in the unexposed chambers, as vivid as when first laid on. It 
is strange how entirely ignorant the public has hitherto been with respect to the architectural em- 
bellishments of the ancients. The prevalent idea seems to be, that the dull gray of foggy England 
is the classical color for all massive buildings. But every day shows us how erroneous this opinion 
is. Owen Jones never used the positive colors so boldly as the artists who adorned the ancient 
temples of Egypt. The frieze of the Parthenon was colored, and some of the finest pieces of 
Greek statuary bear evident marks of the brush. 

From the massive simplicity of the Egyptian architecture, and the strange though pure formula 
of her statuary, the visitor passes into the Greek court, beautiful with innumerable statues. And 
here we must repeat what we have before said of these courts: the spectator sees not merely a 
reproduction of the marbles of the British Museum, but acollection of casts from the most precious 
works of art of the civilized world; and it cannot be denied that the artisan who will pay hereafter 
his shilling and pace these splendid galleries, will see more of the fine arts of Europe than any 
nobleman who goes ‘the grand tour’ at the cost of thousands; and not only will he see more of 
what is good, but he will see nothing that is bad; for the good grain has been separated from out 
of the heaps of chaff that cumber even the best of continental galleries. Of these rarities we 
shall point out as we proceed some of the principal, as a mere mention of their names will prove 
to those acquainted with continental galleries the pains and taste with which they have been 
selected, and to the uninitiated, a guide to whatever is most curious or beautiful. 

The two great groups of the Greek courts will be that of the Niobe of fourteen figures, and the 
Toro Farnese. Of colossal statues there will be the Farnese Hercules and Flora, the Diana of 
Velletri, and the Venus of Metis. The life-sized groups will include the principal works from the 
Ludovici Villa; Greek works that are very little known: classical animals, including the Floren- 
tine dog and boar, the Torso Belvidere, the celebrated equestrian group from the gallery of Munich, 
and several others. One side of the long gallery will be adorned with casts of the Elgin marbles 
restored, and with the blue background and varied colors of the originals, an addition which adds 
vigor to the sculpture. The monumental pieces from the Parthenon, the most wonderful statues 
in the world, will be found here, and an entire angle of the temple of Theseus is to be erected. 
Of course all the well-known statues will take their places in these courts, which will be decorated 
and painted in the purest Greek taste. 

Passing to the Roman Court, the student will immediately see how the Greek teaching was 
modified by national habits and tastes. Among the works to be found here will be the colossal 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius from the jitol, the Apollo Belvidere, and all the best 
Roman statues, together with the Medici, Borghesi, and Vatican vases, many colossal busts, includ- 
ing the Jupiter Scraphus, and the finest Known sareophagi. Among the bassi relievi is that from 
the arch of Titus, representing the celebrated Jewish Captivity, with the Jewish vessels of the 
Temple. Here, also, will be erected a complete model of the Roman Forum, 15 feet long; a res- 
toration of the Coliseum, 12 feet long, and a model of the Temple of Neptune at Piestum; and a 
curious collection of casts of gems, from the antiques in all the muse “tn of Europe. Excellent 
photographs will also adorn this court, illustrative of the present condition of the buildings and 
works of Roman art, together with copies of buildings of Venice, and of the Roman remains to 
be found in Franee, The eourts of the Alhambra, in the Moresqne style, follow the Roman 
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department. This portion of the building constitutes its extreme northern end, and is to be used 
asa place of refreshment. Here Owen Jones is toculminate, It would be impossible to conceive a 
more gorgeous apartment than we shall have in the Hall of Justice, with its roof, a hanging honey- 
comb of gold and richly-blended color, The construction of its gorgeous vaulting in the original 
is a wonder in itself, the whole being composed of 5000 self-supporting pieees. Next to the Hall 
of Justice will be the Court of Lions, open of course at the top, and surrounded by a colonnade of 
Moresque architecture. The floors of marble, the pillars and entablatures of jasper and mosaic, 
green predominating—the effect of this splendid court will be that of coolness to the eye, whilst 
the alabaster fountains, sending silver streams into the air, will produce a grateful atmosphere to 
the flushed sight-seer, who will repair hither to eat his ice beneath luxuriant orange trees, brilliant 
with their golden fruit. 

Crossing from the extreme north-western corner of the building to the north-eastern, we enter 
the Byzantine court, which will be filled with fragments of various friezes, bassi relievi, columns, 
ete., mostly modelled from works in France and Lombardy, that afford the best idea of this pecu- 
liar style of art. Stiff and pedantic as it was, and utterly wanting in all that grace which marked 
the revival of Roman art, consequent upon the recovery of the ancient Greek sculpture, it is yet 
interesting, and possessed of a certain truthfuiness, which will attract the attention of the artistic 
mind. Here the pre-Raffaelite will find a constant field for his individualizing tone of mind. 
Nothing is idealized; the figures, the drapery, the very ornaments of the sculptors and the painters 
of this period of art, seem to be taken from nature, without selection; they are in fact portraits of 
the most minute kind. 

Close to this court will be found the space devoted to medieval architecture. Here we shall 
have specimens of the most curious Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman remains, gathered from the 
principal cathedrals of the Continent and of England. Viewed under a subdued light, the student 
will here see the most beautiful and characteristic forms of early church architecture. The 
antique ornaments and vessels of the Catholic worship will also be reproduced, to prove what 
exquisite taste existed among the artists in the pay of the Church, whilst all outside her pale was 
barbarism and darkness. These courts will be so arranged as to show the progress of the ditferent 
cognate styles of art, so that we shall be able to trace from the Byzantine, the Anglo-Norman, and 
the Early Gothic. At the end of the spacious court in which so many styles will be collected, we 
shail have cool and shady cloisters, and in foreign art the finest works of the Pisani; among these 
will be found the large altar of the Church of Or San Michele, in Florence, the greatest work of 
Andrea Oreagna. Of all these courts, however, the next that we enter, the Cinque Cento Court, will 
afford specimens of precious art most novel to the mass of Englishmen. The very doors of this space 
will be fitted with copies from Genoa of the most elaborate works of the different artists of this 
period; and when we begin to enumerate the riches ready for the interior, we almost fear for our 
space. The principal of these will be a most elaborate window from the Certosa of Pavia, and 
the door-jamb of the entrance door-way of the Certosa, a work nearly twenty feet high, consisting 
of elaborate pilasters, including alti relievi by Bambaya, the most minute and asthonishing relievi 
in existence. Then there will be three arches from the cloister Maggiore of the same building, to 
be reproduced in terra cotta, similar to the original, and making up a twenty-four feet bay of the 
court; the entire end of*the monument of Jan Galeazzo Visconti, in the Certosa, which is an 
astonishing sample of carved work in marble, and various specimens of the finest Venetian archi- 
tecture, and the entire frieze of the Hospital of Pistojia, representing the acts of Mercy. These 
works will chiefly enrich the wails of the court, whilst in the middle there will be the finest works 
of Ghiberti, from Florence, including the gates of the Baptistery, said by Michael Angelo ‘to be 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise;’ the Nymph of Fontainebleau, executed by Cellini for Fran- 
cis the Frst; and famous works by Donateilo, Jean Goujon, and Germain Pilon. 

The next court is that of the sixteenth and seventh century work, which will contain Eliza- 
bethan and Flemish architecture, specimens of the Renaissance, and the finest works of the 
revived classical period, by Michael Angelo and others; the figures from the Medici Chapel, the 
Picta from St. Peter's. and the Christ from the Church of the Minerva. After the seventeenth 
century, no country seems to have produced a national architecture: revivals instead of invention 
appear to have obtained everywhere since that time. The long series of rich forms, which, trom 
an early period, changed with almost every century, here suddenly stop—a significant fact in the 
history of architecture, significantly set before the people by this method of arrangement. The 
court of modern seulpture tollows, and fills up the fsa void. The series is to commence with 
Canoya’s works, of which there will be eleven, including the two colossal lions from the tomb of 
Pope Rezzonico, at St. Peter's; the finest efforts of Thorwaldsen, including the colassal Christ 
from Copenhagen; and the best works of Gibson, Wyatt, Tenerani, (Canova’s most favorite pupil) 
Benzoni, Rinaldi, Macdowell, and of a number of foreign artists resident in Rome. 

A worthy and fitting termination to this grand architectural march and procession of art, will be 
the portrait gallery, which will contain the great men of every age and country. Towards this 
collection, upwards of three hundred busts, and several colossal and life-sized statues have already 
been obtained, including busts of celebrated Americans by Hiram Powers. There is something 
noble in this idea of collecting together the eiligies of the great intellectual captains of the world. 
Bavaria may have her Valhalla, and France her Pantheon, but England, instead of retaining her 
old isolation, has grown so fast that she can afford to be cosmopolitan, and to place beside her own 
undoubted men of genius, those of every foreign land. 

As we leave the northern portion of the nave, and enter its southern half, we pass from the 
region of pure art, and come upon the economical and trading portion of the building—the grand 
bazar, or world’s fair. We must not, however, omit to mention the Pompeian House erected to the 
left hand of the south-east transept entrance, This structure is modelled exactly after a house 
found in Pompeii. As the visitor enters the compluvium, or open court, he is immediately struck 
with the beauty of the building. The beautiful cornices, supported by the outspread wings of 
angels, and the exquisite painting upon the walls of the main court itself, and of the chambers or 
cubicula opening from it. show us how refined must have been the taste of the people of this 
buried city. Italian artists have covered alinost every inch of the walls with designs traced from 
the original, and here we have the most complete fac-simile of the house of a wealthy Pompeian. 
The pillars of the peristyle are painted half-way up with a bright vermilion, which looks very 
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brilliant, whilst the elegantly-designed cornice is of the most delicate blue and white. Passing 
between the pillars of the peristyle, we see the Triclinium, a beautiful chamber which is to be 
— as a refreshment-room for this end of the building, with fanciful designs and figures painted 
n distemper. 

The ornamentation of the interior of this building, gives an excellent idea of the peculiar com- 
bination of colors the Romans used in their decoration. Thus the ground color of some portion 
of the walls is black; others again are chrome yellow; and throughout tints are used which are 
peculiarly Roman. The court of this building has a very curious effect from the gallery, as the 
spectator looks down through an open roof of Pompeian tiles into the brilliant court below. 

The entire space on each side of the nave will be filled with counters stored with most precious 
goods. And here we shall have not merely a vast bazar, struck, as it were, with commercial 
death, as in Hyde Park, where the sale of goods was prohibited; but an active mart, in which all 
the world and his wife will be seen from the galleries simultaneously shopping. Manufacture will 
be, as of old, collected together, and we shall have a progressive march of manufactures, as in the 
other end we shall of architecture.” 


The galleries will also be dedicated to the counters of manufactures. 


“ And now let us come to the nave, and see with anticipating gaze the wonders that 1854 will 
unfold to us. Beautiful as the old building appeared, fading off into misty blue, from its extreme 
length, something yet was wanting to give variety and richness to the monotonous repetition of 
rectangular lines, and the endless blending of the tricolor decorations; and this something, Sir 
Joseph Paxton will give, by clothing column and girder, arched roof and long-stretching gallery, 
with emerald-tinted leaves, Trailing and creeping plants of every clime will soon be twining 
their fingers into every recess of the iron-work, and mounting still higher by every pillar an 
‘coigne of vantage,’ until they have gained the sky-like arch of glass, Others will drop their long 
pendent tracery, or hang their beautiful festoons from point to point; each plant at its appointed 
season sending forth its countless blossoms and swinging its censers of fresh perfume. We shall 
walk, not apparently in a vast corridor of iron, but in the great green bower of some enchanted 
wood. On the ground, a beautiful garden will extend on each side of the nave, and between the 
various courts dedicated to manufactures; whilst flower-beds, green banks, and ornamental 
devices will be grouped around the long-drawn lines of columns, and perpetual blossoms will 
variegate and enrich the margins of this stupendous covered walk; ten thousand camelias so 
arranged as to flower throughout the year, and eighty thousand scarlet geraniums, forming two of 
the items. 

But it must not be supposed that we shall see here merely a Chatsworth conservatory, many hun- 
dred times enlarged, and calculated to give delight only to the senses; the aim of Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton is far higher than this. He purposes to divide the nave into two regions—that lying to the 
north of the central transept representing a tropical climate, and heated to an appropriate tempera- 
ture; and the division to the south a temperate clime, and moderately heated. Each portion will 
have its appropriate vegetation. In the one, the lofty palm, reaching to the translucent roof, the 
feathery sugar-cane, the bread tree dropping its dark pillars of shade, and the date, will take us at 
once to the regions of India and Africa; the other filled with foliage more familiar to us, and with 
ever-blooming flowers. As these two regions approximate, however, the vegetation of each will 
be made to assimilate; thus the evergreen aborescent trees of Australia and New Zealand will 
form the extreme end of the tropical or northern portion of the nave, while the class of European 
vegetation which borders upon the tropical regions will mark the commencement of the temper- 
ate division of the nave. But the ingenuity of the plan does notend here. These broad divisions 
of the tlora of the globe will be again subdivided, so as to indicate the particular vegetation of 
different countries, and grouped together in each division will be specimens of the race of men, 
animals, birds, fishes, and insects, which properly belong to them. And these are not to be like 
museum specimens, placed “all in a row,” but in the very attitudes they assume whilst in a state 
of nature. Thus, in the Indian group we may have the Hindoo weaving beneath the shadow of a 
banyan tree, whilst the branches are alive with gorgeous-colored birds and the furtive tiger may 
be seen slinking through the jungle. In the desert region, the Arab will perhaps recline under the 
date tree, his mare tethered by the well; and near at hand, the dead eamel, preyed upon by the jackal 
and the vulture, will complete the picture. The Australian savage will sleep on his opossum rug, 
whilst the kangaroo looks fearfully on. In this manner, natural history will be presented to the 
multitude in a series of pictures which can never fade from their minds; and thus will be carried 
out to its full extent, Lancaster's system of instruction. Some people may smile at this attempt 
to teach men by a method introduced for the use of youthful intellect. But experience teaches us 
that the intellect of the ignorant man is but the intellect of a child, and that he is most impressed 
by images which appeal directly to his senses. And how much may even the cultivated mind 
learn from a walk through this splendid educational gallery? Here he will see what he has never 
seen before, the science of cuales illustrated ; specimens of men from every race aird clime, 
habited in the very dresses they wear, armed with the very weapons of defence they use, attended 
by the very implements of husbandry they employ. But how are the fish, the reptiles, the erus- 
tacew, zobphytes to be shown? asks a third eaviler. Those who have gazed with mingled wonder 
and delight at the glass vivarium in the Regent’s Park Zoélogical Gardens—who have seen the 
strange fish lying still beneath his native stone, and watched, not without a shudder, the sea-worm 
drive his spiral way in search of food, and the hundred arms of the roéphyte playing around to 
seize its prey—those who by this singular contrivance have had brought to their leisurely view 
the very bottom of the insatiable deep, and have seen here realized in miniature the sights of 
Schiller’s diver, will understand how art can collect together the combinations of nature in her 
most hidden recesses. 

Both ends of the nave and the sides of the three transepts will be given up entirely to rare a 
and flower-beds, and these will be so arranged throughout, in tact, that a complete botanical gar- 
den, according to the Linnwan method, will add another attraction to those who will seek here for 
positive instruction. But art will vie with nature in this portion of the building also, and will 
rear her noblest and most gigantic productions beneath the plume-like leaves of the towering palm, 
and the sweeping fans of the arborescent ferns. At each end of the nave, noble fountains will be 
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erected, with basins of such extent, that for the convenience of the public they will be bridged in 
the centre. Here the Victoria Regia lily, in the perpetual movement of the water caused by the 
falling jets from the fountain, will find one of the chief conditions of its existence, and will open 
its huge alabaster cups, whilst its great leaves will float motionless around, the lazy golden fish 
coasting them like continents. In the middle of the centre trapsept, a crystal fountain of far larger 
dimensions, and of more beautiful and appropriate form than the old one, will send its woven 
threads of living silver to the roof. In this spot, too, will be collected all the first works of art 
which require space to show them. Here Praxiteles will show us how Phiethon drove the Horses 
of the Sun; this famous group, it will be remembered, is in the court yard of the Vatican. The 
spectator, looking from this spot either to the north or to the south, will see countless lustrous 
statues of marble and alabaster standing out clear and crisp against the bright green of the foliage. 
As he looks north, he will see the vast Egyptian seated figure, seventy feet high, one of the 
wondrous four that keep watch at the portals of the temple of Abousaimbul; this enormous god, 
whose forehead will be level with the topmost palms, is already built up by Bonomi in the exact 
proportions of the original. Near at hand, shooting up its slender shaft of granite to the light, he 
will see Cleopatra’s Needle, the gift of Abbas Pasha, and removed from the sands of Alexandria at 
an enormous expense by the company. As he looks south, his eye will catch, towering above the 
other works of art, the precious north-west corner of the Doge's palace at Venice, with its noble 
group of statuary, and its elegant colonnades, modelled immediately from the original; and farther 
on, the serene-looking head of the colossal statue of Bavaria. Here.also he will see copies of the 
finest continental equestrian statues, and find how far foreigners have outstripped us in this branch 
of art. The imagination cannot paint the magnificent appearance this vast nave will put on when 
nature has clothed it with her most delicate tracery, and studded it with her choicest flowers; 
when art has planted in its midst the utmost efforts of the human mind, and when the light bal- 
conies, hanging halfway among the verdure, shall hold the moving crowds of beauty clothed in 
silks and satins glowing with iridescent light. 

When the eye is tired of this exciting scene, the spectator will have only to ascend the gallery, 
and gain the open baleony of the great transept, and whilst the breeze is blowing the hair from his 
brow, to contemplate such a seene as only England can afford. Looking out from this deep recess, 
with the gleaming arch of glass rising over his head, higher than the vaulted roof that forms the 
nave of St. Paul's, he will see before him, not a garden, but a whole hill-side fashioned into a per- 
fect Eden of beauty. Immediately beneath him lies the ‘pleasaunce, or Italian garden, held in 
the embracing fold of the two wings of glass which have been added to the original design of the 
palace. Here will be thirty acres of ground devoted to intricately-woven tlower-beds, and inter- 
spersed among them, sumptuous and ever-playing fountains, designed either by English artists or 
copied from the most famous continental originals. Throughout the entire length of this garden, 
for a third of a mile, runs a double terrace. The upper of the two is fifty feet in width, its balus- 
trade adorned with statues in marble from the antique. This noble terrace, built of solid free- 
stone, upon Italian arches, would hold an army upon its level pavement. At every couple of 
hundred yards deep embayments occur, filled by cedars and other forest trees, which rise in groups 
from the lower ground. Broad flights of granite steps lead down, at intervals, to the Italian garden. 
This is faced by the second terrace, which is balustraded like the upper one. After the eye has 
glanced over this foreground, enriched with every accessory of art on cultivated nature, it rests 
upon noble sweeps of the most verdant turf, dotted with groups of forest trees, and upon broad 
walks and fountains, which latter drill the air for 200 feet. Here Sir Joseph Paxton has brought 
to perfection English landscape gardening, and tarned a wooded hill-side into a perfect paradise. 
Far beyond all, extending for full forty miles on every hand, lies the rich and natural garden of 
Kent and Surrey. As far as the eye can see runs the finely-wooded landscape, peaceful and quiet, 
yet alive with labor, dotted with cottages and villas, and the tapering spires of churches. If the 
spectator wishes to extend his view, he has only, with laboring breath, to ascend either of the 
erystal towers which rise on each flank of the building to a height of 230 feet: and should the day 
be clear, he will be repaid by a sight of the blue sea of the Channel on the south, whilst all Lon- 
ber — with smoke, will lie below him on the northern plain, towards which the back of the 
palace looks. 

The visitor can descend into the garden by either of the three portals which are situated on the 
basement immediately beneath the transepts. Long flights of granite steps, flanked on either side 
by sphinxes, twenty-four feet in length, lead down to the upper terrace. Tire middle flight, which 
will form the chief garden entrance, is full a hundred feet in breadth. A noble terrace walk leads 
from this flight, down the hill-side to the bottom of the grounds, and about midway its line is 
broken by the grand fountain, the basin of which has a circumference of 1200 feet. Beyond the 
fountain the walk is flanked on either side with a series of descending steps in solid masonry, 
which will take their part in the grand system of water-works we shall presently describe. On 
either hand gravel-walks will lead off from the main path, through the verdent slopes and wood- 
like shrubberies of the grounds—some to the Kiosk or Turkish summer-house that Owen Jones 
has designed, glittering with color and beautiful in form, as a place of out-door refreshment; some 
to the mounds Sir Joseph Paxton has heaped to the right and left. round which spiral paths will 
lead the panting citizens to the top; some to the pie-nie woods, where pleasure-parties may sip the 
pure bohea in the midst of the shady woodland, where nature has been allowed to retain her 
ancient form and dress; some to the great lake, where the Venetian gondola will be propelled by 
the bright-costamed gondolier; and some to the antediluvian world at the very bottom of the 
grounds. Here the spectator will see the commencement of that history of the creation, the last 
and most modern phases of which we have already shown him in the nave. Here he will find 
himself surrounded with animal, vegetable, and mineral forms, such as he has never seen before. 
On the shores of the lake of thirty acres, he will find vitreous rocks, looking more like the refuse 
of some vast smelting-works than a simple product of nature; he will see the earth-erust upheaved 
by voleanie action, in the Plutonie formations in which no trace of a once-organized life is to be 
discovered; and in this scene he will be told to look upon the fresh form and mould of the earth 
whilst yet it was under the seething action of fire. All this tract will be without lite or semblance 
of life. In another portion of the lake, the slime and mud of a later period will denote the modi- 
fving influence of water: and here the first vegetable life will appear, and the spectator will be 
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startled by sights of gigantic creatures, belonging by form neither to beasts of the field, birds of 
the air, fish of the sea, nor to creeping things of the earth, but partaking of the characteristic forms 
of all. Models of gigantic size, but not greater than the life, will appear, as handed down to us 
embedded in the blue lias; stone puzzles from the pre-Adamite, or indeed the prefloral age which 
science has at last unriddled. Among these the siechemares will stretch its swan-like neck, as 
though it were pursuing its prey along the surface of the water, as of old; specimens of crus- 
tacew, such as no longer exist, will hang upon the rocks, and the curious stone-lily will hold its 
solid chalice up to the sky, like a tulip flower transformed to stone. A little farther on, the geolog- 
ical book will disclose a still later page in the history of the globe. Here the slimy mud, "exposed 
to the retreating waters by the action of the sun, will have become dry land, and a profusion of 
vegetable life will be seen clothing its undulating surface. Vast palm trees will arise on every 
hand, and the feod and temperature being now prepared for the advent of animal life, the huge 
megatherium and mastodon, monsters of sixty feet in length, built up exactly .as they lived in the 
old world, will be shown bursting through the rank vegetation as eaisly as an elepant finds its way 
through a reed-bank. Then again will succeed the period which brings us down to the present 
condition of the globe. In this epoch have been found many specimens of living plants and crus- 
tacew mixed with others which have perished from the earth. Thus the fossil forms of the still 
flourishing nautilus, and of the extinct ammonite, lie side by side in the stratum proper to this 
period. Fossil forests will also be represented, in which a link of connection is seen between the 
coniferous structures and the palms and ferns, wrought, as though for the special purpose of pre- 
servation to the latest posterity, into the hardest silicitied condition. 

Well may the poor cockney, who has rarely strolled farther than his own street, feel bewildered 
when he finds himself of a sudden transported to this strange spot, where the land looks like some- 
thing he has seen in a nightmare, and the animals like the strange creatures in the wizard scene of 
Der Freischuta. 

And now let us suppose the spectator to be at the bottom of the jinished garden. If he turns 
his eye towards the palace, he will see at one view the combined beauties of both. The gardened 
hill, smiling with sunny slopes, interspersed with magnificent fountains, and dotted with noble 
groups of trees, rises for nearly two hundred feet, until it meets the lower terrace, faced with its 
bank of emerald turf; beyond this again, over thirty acres of parterre and yet more beautiful foun- 
tains, he will see the upper terrace stretching for two thousand feet, its parapet adorned with 
marble statues from the antique, its fagade enriched with Italian arches and innumerable sculp- 
tured niches; and yet higher still, the whole is crowned with the crystal diadem of the palace: as 
his eye drinks in the exquisite beauties of this seene, his ear suddenly detects the beat of the 
steam-engine, the mighty heart of the garden. It is a féte-day, and the engine has just commenced 
with its tireless iron arm to lift through the Artesian well, from a depth of 500 feet. the water from 
the vast cup of the chalk basin on which the country stands. With every beat this pure arterial 
stream is driven up the hill and forced into the great reservoir on the Sydenham side of the palace, 
which is 150 feet square and 20 feet deep. Here another engine drives the stream up the crystal 
towers into the reservoirs placed at their summits, a height of 230 feet. Whilst the spectator has 
been looking, the unseen flood has been toiling upwards of nine hundred feet from its deep bed to 
these crystal eyries. At a given signal its vast pressure is suddenly allowed to exert itself The 
grand terrace for two thousand feet lets fall a living fringe of silver from dolphins’ mouths into the 
long-drawn basin at its foot; the central fountain shoots up 230 feet—its 1000 jets contrived to 
form a moving, constant pyramid, like some arctic glittering peak of ice; on every side he sees 
the thread-like streams of silver drilling the air, and down on either hand of the grand avenue, 
leaping floods form long descending stairs of glittering light, and then sweep tumultuously into the 
lake. Such will be the circulating system of this garden, and such the force of its heart’s pressure, 
that 2000 tons of water will be forced through its entire frame every minute. 

The water-works at Versailles, hitherto the finest in the world, are but very rarely set in motion, 
and the cost of working them is said to be £500 each time. Those of Sydenham will be five times 
as extensive, and will play fifty times in the year.” 


The writer then goes on to state, that in anticipation of the crowds that will 
flock continually to and from this world’s eighth wonder, and for their conve- 
nience, three lines of railroad are to be constructed; one to meet the necessities 
of the west and north-west ends of London, one to provide for the north-eastern 
traffic to the People’s Palace, and the third to run from a station between Black- 
friar’s and Southwark Bridges, direct to Hastings, and sending off a branch at 
Dulwich to the Palace. Visitors will go direct from London to the building for 
one shilling, admittance into the palace ineluded. 

“The carriages from the north-western portion of the city will run on new rails laid down upon 
the Brighton line as far as the Sydenham station, where they will diverge upon a branch, which 
makes a wide sweep round the bottom of the grounds, then mounts its southern flank, an incline 
of nearly two hundred feet and enters a spacious crystal gallery formed by the right wing of the 
Palace.’ 

The writer then says: 

“ We question even if the three lines combined could send down as many as a hundred thou- 
sand people with any promptitude or comfort; and surely twice as large a number as this will 
often, in the summer, rush down here on féte-days, when the grand fountains are to be seen in 
full play.” 

It is thought in London that the entire expense of this magnificent under- 


taking will not fall short of $5,000,000. Indeed, to ensure its being a profitable 
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enterprise, the most lavish expenditure is absolutely necessary ; for, as the writer 
justly says: 

“Unless the Palace is made one of the wonders of the world, it will not draw a sufficient stream 
of people seven miles from their homes, and will not extend its centripetal force to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. But there can be no doubt that whatever the ingenuity of man can accomplish, 
and whatever art, regardless of expense, can produce, will here find their home. Lovers of the 
beautiful, who are generally a little sanguine, are not the only persons who think it will succeed. 
On the stock exchange, where fancy and imagination are at an awful discount, the shares of the 
company are ata premium. On the faith of the success, land in the neighborhood has risen to ten 
times its former value. A hundred acres having been sold at $5,000 an acre.” 


The skeleton of a city is already laid out, and magnificent hotels are going up; 
from one of which, a covered way will lead direct to the Palace, and it is sup- 
posed that many persons afilicted with chest complaints, will take up their 
abodes there for the winter, and pass their days in the warm and equable tem- 
perature of the nave, which will thus become, to them, a kind of home Madeira. 

But here we must close. If our readers have been as much entertained by 
the above as we were on first perysing it in the pages of The Eclectic, they will, 
we are sure, pardon us for having been seduced into making extract after extract, 
until we have not only transferred the greater part of the article to our pages, 
but have occupied a large portion of our room, (which, perhaps could not have 
been better disposed of,) and lengthened out a mere “Literary Notice,” to an 
unusual extent. 

We cannot, of course, notice anything further in the February number, and 
must confine ourselves to a brief remark, or so, on the March number, a copy of 
which, we have received through the politeness of Messrs. McGuassen «& Co., 
Commercial Street. 

If the February number was excellent, the issue of March may well be ranked 
as its fellow. Among its articles are Reviews of the “Memorials of Fox,” of 
“ Professor Wilson ;” papers on “The Present Sultan,” on “Lord Brougham,” 
“Tk. Marvel,” “Campbell and the Literary Union,” “Tracts and Stories of the 
“Daunte and Beatrice,” “Charles Lamb,” and “Lord John Russel.” 
It is well worthy of perusal. 


’ 
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Putnam's Montuty. A MaGazineE oF LITERATURE ScrENCE AND ArT: pp. 112. No. xv. 

March 1854. New York. G. P. Putnam & Co. 

One of the features in Putnam’s for March is the leading article, entitled “ New 
York Daguerreotyped.” Inserted like so many precious stones, are lively wood- 
cuts of the more elegant private residences that stud the thoroughfares of the 
Metropolis. Some of our readers may, doubtless, recognize among them the 
dwellings of their friends or acquaintances; and the Pioneers who, like our- 
selves, have not been to “the States” 
do well to learn what manner of place the Fifth Avenue has grown to be.— 
“Notes from my Knapsack,” is a sketchy article that would interest, not only the 


since the glorious old days of ’49, would 


general reader, but more particularly those of our patrons who were in “ the last 
war ;” to which we are indebted, not only for California, but for a knowledge of 
our military capacity, for one successful and one unsuccessful candidate for the 
Presidency, for a general filibustering spirit, and for a treaty containing a “fine 
opening” for another war, another victory, more candidates for the presidency, an 
additional slice of territory and its consequent classical influence upon our lan- 
guage, by the introduction of such precious words and phrases, as “hombre,” 
“vamose the ranch,” “pungle,” et id omne genus. But to turn from this, or rather 


to turn over a few pages of Putnam's; we find an article entitled “The Cocked 
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Hat Gentry,” which transports us to the days of Old Virginia, and presents 
before us a vivid picture of the wealthy, stout, proud, pipe-smoking, Addison- 
reading, church-going planter of 1690, or thereabouts, who eat his ploughman 
breakfast at the crowing of the cock, and dined at the hearty, good, old-fashioned, 
honest hour of twelve, noon. 

One of the most important fields of profit, present and prospective—to which 
commerce is directing its attention, is the valley of the Amazon, and the review 
of the works of Wallace and Lieut. Herndon, to be found in this number, is of 
unusual interest at the present time. As an exhibit of the capacities of this great 
basin, possessing, as Mr. Wallace says, an area of 2,330,000 English square miles, 
so that all Western Europe, or even the whole Indian Empire, might be placed 
in it without touching its boundaries, we give the following extract from Lieut. 
Herndon’s work: 

“This land is of unrivalled fertility; on account of its geographical situation and topographical 
and geological formation, it produces nearly every thing essential to the comfort and well-being of 
man, On the top and eastern slope of the Andes lic hid unimaginable quantities of silver, iron, 
coal, copper and quicksilver, waiting but the application of science and the hand of industry for 
their development. The successful working of the quicksilver mines of Huancavelica would add 
several millions of silver to the annual product of Cerro Paseo alone. Many of the streams that dash 
from the summits of the Cordilleras wash gold from the mountain-side, and deposit it in the hol- 
lows and guiches as they pass. Barley, quinua, and potatoes, best grown in a cold, with wheat, 
rye, maize, clover, and tobacco, producis of a temperate region, deck the mountain-side and bean- 
tify the valley; while immense herds of sheep, llamas, alpacas, and vicunas feed upon those elevated 
plains, and yield wool of the finest and longest staple. 

Descending towards the plain, and only for a few miles, the eye of the traveler from the temper- 
ate zone is held with wonder and delight by the beautiful and strange productions of the torrid. 
Ile sees for the first time the symmetrical cotfee-bush, rich with its dark-green leaves, its pure 
white blossoms, and its gay, red fruit. The prolific plantain, with its great waving fan-like leaf, 
and immense pendant branches of golden-looking fruit, enchains his attention. The sugar-cane 
waves in rank luxuriance before him, and if he be familiar with Southern plantations, his heart 
swells with emotion as the gay yellow blossom and white boll of the cotton set before his mind's 
eye the familiar scenes of home. 

Fruits, too, of the finest quality and most luscious flavor, grow here; oranges, lemons, bananas, 
pine-apples, melons, chirimoyas, granadillas, and many others which, unpleasant to the taste at 
first, become with use exceedingly grateful to the accustomed palate. The Indian gets here his 
indispensable cocoa, and the forests at certain seasons are redolent with the perfume of the vanilla.” 

Erroneous views have, it seems, been entertained heretofore with regard to 
the velocity of the Amazon. A large number of people think of it only as pour- 
ing down with the fierce flow of a torrent, but the truth is, that its average flow 
is about three and a half miles an hour, and its fleetest, not more than five or six 
miles. This opinion of its rapidity rose probably from the fact, that it carried its 
fresh waters far out to sea, discoloring the ocean to the distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles; yet it would appear that the rush is never sutticiently strong to 
impede navigation, even by sail, and much less by steam. But though the veloe- 
ity of the Amazon is not so great as is commonly supposed, the first sight of it 
produces an impression of awful grandeur and foree. Lieutenant Herndon 
writes: 

“The march of the great river in its silent grandeur was sublime; but in the untamed might of 
its turbid waters as they cut away its banks, tore down the gigantic denizens of the forest, and 
built up islands, it was awful. It rolled through the wilderness with a stately and solemn air. Its 
waters looked angry, sullen and relentless, and the whole scene awoke emotions of awe and dread 
—such as are caused by the funeral solemnities, the minute gun, the howl of the wind, and the 
angry tossing of the waves, when all hands are called to bury the dead in a troubled sea. 

I was reminded of our Mississippi at its topmost flood; the waters are quite as muddy and quite 
as turbid; but this stream lacked the charm and the fascination which the plantation upon the 
bank, the city upon the bluff, and the steamboat upon its waters, lend to its fellow of the North; 
nevertheless, I felt pleased at its sight. I had already traveled seven hundred miles by water, and 
fancied that this powerful stream would soon carry me to the ocean; but the water travel was 
comparatively just begun; many a weary month was to elapse ere I should again look upon the 
familiar face of the sea; and many a time, when worn and wearied with the canoe life, did I ex- 
claim, * This river seems interminable!’ ” 


The March number presents also another Shakesperian article, exposing many 
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of the absurd “ corrections” in the folios of Mr. Quincy and Mr. Collier. Take 
for instance the following couplet in Henry V.’s description of the Slave: 


“Who with a body filled, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to rest cramm’d with distressful bread.” 


Mr. Quincy’s folio of 1685, hath it forsooth: 

“Gets him to rest cramm’d with distasteful bread.” 

We heartily coincide with the writer in Putnam who says, “that any copy 
which contains such a suggestion as this, should be burned by the common hang- 
man and its ashes seattered to the four winds of heaven, lest by any chance they 
should be gathered together again.” 

To show the.style of the “corrector” of Shakespeare as usually received, and 
the manner in which the corrector is corrected, we give the following extracts 
from the article: 

“© Macpern, Act I., Scene 1. 
Soldier. So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe.’ 
“Stevens would strike out ‘so they,’ and read ‘redoubling’ for ‘redoubled,’ in order to get rid of the 


irregularity of the metre. This is accomplished by the corrector, by the simple erasure of the word 
‘doubly’ ’’ p. 23. 


“ Unquestionably ;” says the writer in Putnam, “and by the brief, easy and justifiable process 
of ‘the simple erasure’ of the word which he finds in the authentic text, he also loses the accumu- 
lative force which that word gives to the description, and destroys the allusion to the previous line. 

*As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks, 
So they doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe.’ ” 


“*ScENE 3. 
Macheth, I am Thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth untix my hair, 
Aud make my seated heart knock at my nbe, 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 
Ny thought, whose murder vet is but fantastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smothered in surmise ; and nothing is 
But what is not.’ 
‘The correction of three blunders which the copyist may readily have committed, makes this passage 
more simple and consistent.’’ 
“*Whose horrid image doth afiz my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my mnbs, 
Against the use of nature! Present seats 
Are less than horrible imaginings; 
My thought whose burthea yet is but fantastical,’ &c. 
** By changing a single letter in ‘fears,’ we greatly inerease the antithesis, and get rid of the obsenrity 
which has always called for a note upon this line. The substitution of *burthen’ for the ‘murther’ of the 
folio, must be regarded as a happy mendation.”’ 


” 


“The passage is indeed rendered ‘more simple,” says the writer in Putnam; “but hardly in 
the sense in which the editor uses the word. Was Macbeth’s hair in continual danger of flying 
off, that it needed some horrid image to afiv it? What feats had he performed that were less 
than his ‘horrible imaginings?’ As to the change of ‘murder’ into burthen, it is atrocious. The 
corrector and his editor seem to have been ignorant of the meaning of ‘ phantasy’ in Shakespeare's 
time. They mizht have found it defined in Phillips’ New World of Words as ‘an inward Sense 
or Imagination, whereby anything is represented to the Mind or imprinted on it. The murder of 
Duncan was yet ‘but fantastical’ to Macbeth’s thought,—that is, it was only ‘represented or im- 
printed’ on his mind. The changes achieve nothing but inconsistency and nonsense.” 


Again: 
“*OrnEtio, Act V. Scene 2. 
Othello. —Put out the light, and then, put out the light! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister,’ &c. 


“It is possible,” says the editor, “that the line should read, 
* Put out the light, and then put out thy light!’ ”’ 

“ A legal Shakesperian writes to us upon this passage, that he thinks that Othello designed to 
damage ‘the ancient lights’ of Desdemona; which we were at loss to understand, until Yankee 
Sullivan, having fallen in with the fashion of Shakesperian annotation, informed us, that Othello 
evidently meant ‘to shut up her peepers:’ while a nautical friend of his reads, 

* Put out the light, or rather douse the glim !’ 


All of which, together with the emendation of the corrector, we commend to the serious consider- 
ation of the next editor of Shakespeare.” 


The article concludes with remarks on the orthography of Shakespeare’s name: 
“The manner in which it is spelied in the old records in which it is found, varies almost to the 
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extreme capacity of letters to change places and produce a sound approximating to that of the 
name as we pronounce it. It appears as Chacksper—Shaxpur—Shaxper—Schaksper—Schakesper 
—Schakespeyr—Shagspere—Saxpere—Shaxpere—-Shaxpeare--Shaxsper--Shaxspere--Shaxespere— 
Shakspere— Shakspear— Shakspeere— Shackspeare— Shackespeare— Shackespere— Shakspeyr — 
Shaksper—S hakespere—Shak yspere—Shakespire—Shakespeire—Shakespear—Shakaspeare ; and 
there are even other varieties of its orthography. It is remarkable that the older the record, the 
inore the spelling conforms to the pronunciation, Shak-sper or Shax-pur. But it is equally remark- 
able that on the title pages of all the editions of Shakespeare’s plays published during his life, 
almost without exception, as well as upon that of the original folio, his name is spelled Shakespeare. 
More than this: in the first folio edition of Ben Jonson's works, published in 1616, and carefully 
edited by Jonson himself, Shakespeare's name occurs twice in the lists of principal actors, and is 
in both instances spelled with the ¢ in the first syllable and the a@ in the second.” 


it seems that in four of the six genuine signatures that have come dow 
But it seems that in four of the six genuine signatu that | lown 











to us, the name is written by the poet himself, Shakspere. 

“ And it may be asked, did not Shakespeare know how to write his own name? and must we 
not conform to his mode of spelling it? To the last query we answer no; not of necessity. For, 
as Mr. Hunter asks, shall Lady Jane Grey become Lady Jane Graye? shall the Dudleys become 
Duddeleys, or the Cromwells, Crumwells, because it is certain that they spelled their names thus? 
This is a decisive question, As to Shakespeare’s knowledge of the mode of writing his own 
name, it must be remembered that, in his life-time, there arose a necessity for a change in the 
spelling. 

But old customs change with difficulty, and endured longer then than now; and thus it was 
that something of the old style of spelling the name clung to the Shakespeares in Stratford; and 
even that William Shakespeare himself when he went to London did not entirely lay aside the 
habit of his early youth; though all those to whom his name then was new wrote it, as they and 
he pronounced it,—Shakespeare. These reasons, and the explicit testimony of Jonson, the printers 
of the quartos, and the editors of the original folio, have convinced as almost against our will 
that Shakespeare, not Shakspere is the better mode of writing the name.” 


Those who perused the article on the Galapagos Islands, in our February 
number, would, doubtiess be much interested in the brilliant paper in Putnam's 
on the same subject. 

This excellent Magazine, as well as all the current periodical literature of the 
day, will be found on the well-stored counters of Messrs. LeCounr & Strona, 
Itarper’s New Montiuty MaGazine. No. xivi. March 1554. Vol. 8: pp. 144, Published by 

Harper & Broruers, New York, 

Messrs. LeCount & Srrone will accept our thanks, also, for the March number 
of Harpers’, which comes to us with an apology for its typographical appearance, 
but, as we think, looking about as neatly as ever. This work has been exceed- 
ingly popular from the first, and the present number is well calculated to sustain 
reputation of the conductors of the periodical. One of the most interesting 
articles in the copy ‘before us is entitled “The Grinnell Expedition.” It is alone 
worth the price of the book. We regret that our limits will not permit us to 
make extracts. 


Tur American ALMANAC AND Repository or UseruL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YEAR 1854: pp. 
352. Boston, Pmiiiips, Samson & Co, 





This is an invaluable work aud comes to us from year to year, filled to the 
brim with a great variety of information and valuable statisties. The present 
number has been rendered useful, even for this quarter of the world. Columns 
in its calender are devoted to San Francisco; the time of the rising and sétting 
of the moon and sun, the period of high water, ete., at this city being duly 
noted. To give a list of its contents even, would fill a page, and we mnst con- 
tent ourselves with a brief notice. 

Ifunv’s Meron ants’ MaGazine anp CommerctaL Review. Conducted by Freeman Hunt. 

Feb, 184. Vol. 80; No. 2. 

This work, which we have also received through the politeness of LeCount & 
SrrongG, is an invaluable vade mecum for every mereantile man, and should be in 
every counting-house of our city. If there is a class of our community that 
requires to be “posted” in regard to law, statistics of population, of currency, 
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and of merchandize and trade of the different cities, it is those engaged in com- 
merce, and to such the Merchant's Magazine is a sine gua non. 


Tue Art-Journat, Puncw, and, indeed, an innumerable number of other 
weeklies and monthlies of interest, are also to be found at the Granite Réper- 
toire, on Montgomery Street. 

Tue KnicKkEerBpockeR OR New York Montoty MaGazine. March 1854. Edited by Lovis 

GayLorp CLARK. 

Anp last, not least, the great book bundle which we untied an hour or two ago, 
presents to us Zhe Knickerbocker. In addition to his other havings, we can say 
of Mr. Strong, in the language of the poet— 


“Faith, he’s got the KNIcKER- 
Bocker Magazine.” 


We have reserved this until the last, very much as one reserves the more dainty 
dishes, the fruits, jellies, ete. for the conclusion of dinner. We sit back in our 
chair now, and take up The Knickerbocker as a pleasant dessert. How rich are 
its pages,—how sparkling with the gems of literature,—how graceful is its easy 
flow of “grave and merry speech,”—how it glides from prose to poeiry, from 
poetry to prose, and anon to wit and humor, our readers need not be reminded 
by us. It is known and read in every village east of the Sierra; it is the draw- 
ing-room table-companion in San Francisco ; and, as surely as the “area of free- 
dom” will be extended, and wherever,—so surely, and there, ever, will the 
circulation and delightful influence of Clark’s pages reach pari passu. If the 
treaty of Hidalgo, in laying open California to the spread of the American Race, 


opened up a new field for The Knickerbocker, what “laughing audiences,” may 


? ? 


not the Gay-Lord of its “Gossip” expect, when “Jonathan” shall have “pro- 
gressed” into Sonora, Chihuahua and the fair, fertile fields of Durango ? 

By the way, it has just attained to its majority ; and steps forth, sprightly, fresh 
and vigorous into its twenty-second year. It is not at all remarkable, therefore, 
if, at this critical age its cares and resposibilities should increase. Its only child 
is a little Californian, which was born in a granite house on Montgomery street, 
San Francisco, on the 27th of January Anno Domini, 1854; and is now nearly 
four months old. It is almost too young yet to aspire to be a “chip of the old 
block ;” but the strangers have taken its little hand kindly, and it trusts that at 
least it will not prove a disgrace to the family. 

* But too resoom.” 


Drawing-room companion, did we say? Why we have seen copies of our “ ven- 
erable paternal,” in the miner’s cabin; we have watched the smiling faces of its 
clerkly readers on Sansome and Front streets; and in fact glancing into the open 
drawer of one of our worthy Deputy Collectors, we discovered snugly hid away 
in the back corner among “ tariffs,” and “ impost entries,” a familiar looking purple 
covered pamphlet, one corner of which, protruding, displayed the syllable Anick. 
But we must peruse the March number. 

* * * * * * * 

We intended to say no more; but some how by mistake the following floweret 
slipped from one of the pages of Clark’s Gossip on to our paper: 

“Is ny’? the following, ‘not from the German,’ a very pretty thing? Yea or nay? 


‘LiTtLe maiden, azure-eyed, | * Down by the running water,’ she said; 
Tell me, where may you abide?’ | ‘For I am the Miller's daughter,’ she said. 
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‘Little maid, if I may ask it, 


For she must have known, the silly lass, 


Tell me what is in your basket?’ That the bridge was down and she could not pass. 
*I have been hunting with Love,’ said she; Then why to the field did the maiden fly? 
‘ And these are the hearts he has killed for me.’ | For she surely knew that the fence was high. 
‘Little maid, if your lips were kissed, | Then why did the maiden run to the wood ? 
Not a rose-leaf would be missed.” For she knew that the trees so thickly stood, 
‘Oh, you are a pretty man!’ she said, That a rabbit could scarce pass in and out: 
‘And you may kiss me if you can,’ she said. Then why did she stand, and smile, and pout? 
Now, why did the maiden, azure-eyed, Ah me! and must the truth be told ? 

Run blindly down to the water-side ? Another heart does the basket hold! 


Epwarp WILLETT. 
The little secret may out at last!” 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“ With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.’ 

March 20. The Uncle Sam arrived, 14 days from Panama, bringing 873 pas- 
sengers, of whom 105 were ladies. . In the Senate, a bill to remove the State 
deposit from the banking house of Palme sr, Cook & Co., was passed by a vote of 
22to2 ... Inthe U.S. Court, the Grand Jury prese nted an indictment against 
Frederick C. Emory for setting on foot, ete., a milit: ary expedition against Mexico. 
He was admitted to bail in the sum of $10,000, .. . Mr. Hudson commenced a 
new engagement at the Metropolitan. . The Rt. Rev. T. F. Scott, Missionary 
Bishop to Oregon and Washington Territories arrived, on his way to his Diocese. 

March 21. A hostile meeting, with rifles, took place twelve miles from the 
city, near the San José Road, between Mr. B. F. Washington, of the Times and 
Transcript and Mr. Washburn of the Alta California, in which the latter, upon 
the fifth fire, received the ball of his adversary under his left arm, which passed 
round, external to the ribs, and lodged in his back. The wound was not eon- 
sidered mortal... . The P. M.S. 8. California arrived fifteen days from Panama 
with the mails and 676 passengers. . . . Steamship Peytona arrived three days 
from Portland. 

March 22. Senor Cordova, who was arrested with Mr. Emory for his connee- 
tion with the Lower California expedition, was discharged without an examina- 
tion. Mr. Cordova was not a citizen of the United States. 

Mareh 23. Clipper Ship Romance of the Sea arrived, 96 days, 18 hours from 
New York, and David Brown, 98 days. ... Steamship America arrived, two 
days from Oregon with the mails and ihirty-se Ven passengers. 

March 24. The work of paving Montgomery Street with cobble-stones, be- 
tween Clay and Merchant, was commenced. ... In a joint convention of the 
Levislature, Dr. S. B. Mills, of San Franeiseo, and W. D. Aylett, of Siskiyou, 
were elected resident physicians of the State Marine Hospital; Dr. J. R. Corgeill, 
of Nevada and Wake Bryarly, of San Francisco, visiting physicians; and Erastus 
Sparrow, Thomas McCahill, James A. McCrea, Charles Gallagher, W. H. Kibben, 
Trustees of the same institution. . .. Dr. R. K. Reed of Stockton, was elected 
resident physician, Dr. W. D, Cowen of the same city, visiting physician to the 
State Insane Asylum; Enoch Gove, Nelson Taylor, Andrew Lester, P. E. Jordon 
and Samuel A. Booker, Trustees... ..Gen, W. C. Kibbe was elected Quarter- 
master General. . . . The Governor transmitted to the Legislature a ecommuni- 
eation from the Hon, John R. McConnell, Attorney General, expressing his un- 
qualified opinion that the property known as the Leidesdorff estate has escheat- 
ed to the State. . The jury impaneled in the case of the United States vs 
Henry P. Watkins, ‘found him guilty of the charge contained in the indictment, 

and recommended him to the merey of the court. His counsel asked the court 
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to delay sentence in order to allow timé to make a motion in arrest of judgment. 
It was agreed that Mr. Watkins’ bail be continued, and ordered by the court that 
the prisoner appear on the 7th day of April next, at 11 o'clock, A. M., and that 
he do not depart the jurisdiction of the court until the further order thereof. . . 
About one o’clock, a land slide occurred on the corner of Powell and Clay Street, 
caused by the excavations made in the grading of the latter, and property was 
destroyed to the amount of $25,000. The occupants of the houses barely es- 
eaped with their lives. 

March 25. The Governor approved an act fixing the sessions of the Supreme 
Court at the Capital... . The first number of the “Clinton News” a weekly 
paper of Alameda, made its appearance. . . . The Dutch ship Isis arrived from 
Hong Kong with 470 Chinese immigrants. 

March 26. The Nie. 8. 8S. Brother Jonathan arrived, 18 days from San Juan, 
bringing 697 passengers, of whom 197 were ladies. Her long delay had caused 
much anxiety for her safety, which was happily relieved by her final appearance. 
When three days out from San Juan, she broke her air-pump, and though she lay 
at Acapulco refitting, was obliged to make her way up here with but one boiler. 

... At Virgin Bay, on the 2d of March, while the passengers who left San 
Francisco on the 16th of February, were being transported on board the steam- 
boat, one of the launches became unmanageable and nineteen persons lost their 
lives. . . . Mr. Charles Burke the commedian arrived. 

March 27. The judges of the Supreme Court decided that under the law 
lately passed, requiring their sessions to be held at the Capital, they are compelled 
to meet at San José. An order of the court was given, directing the clerk, to 
convey immediately, the books and papers to San José, and the sheriff of Santa 
Clara County to provide a suitable court room and offices. . . . The Steamship 
Fremont arrived from the lower coast; it brought news that Walker, with seven- 
ty-five men, was at San Vicente on the 13th ult., but intended, on the following 
day, to leave for the Colorado River, which he proposed to cross on rafts, and 
thence proceed to Altar, in Sonora... . Robert Greenhow, Esq., associate law 
agent of the United States, for the California Commission, died aged fifty-four 
years. 

March 28. The Governor approved an act incorporating the City of Oak- 
land. 

March 29. The British ship Challenge, bound for Guaymas, with a number 
of French and German passengers enlisted by the Mexican Consul, for the army 
of Santa Ana, left Meiggs’ wharf, but was seized before she had proceeded far, 
by the U. 5. revenue-cutter “Frolic,” for a violation of the revenue laws in car- 
rying an excess of passengers, and brought back to the wharf... . The steam 
propellor Arispe arrived, 159 days from Philadelphia. She is intended to be 
used as a tug-boat for the harbor. . . . Capt. Thomas D. Johns was elected Cap- 
tain of the First California Guard. . . . G. C. Vail and H. Buckland, indicted for 
obtaining money under false pretences, were found guilty by the jury, but re- 
manded by the judge to await the action of the new grand jury, on the ground 
that the indictment charged that the boxes upon the deposit of which the money 
was obtained, were represented by defendant to contain gold-dust, and the evi- 
dence showed that they represented the contents to be gold coin. 

March 30. The new U.S. Branch Mint, which has been for some time in 
process of construction, was finished, and having received the approbation of the 
Government Commissioners was delivered over by the contractor to the Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Birdsall. . . . Mr. Charles Burke made his first appearance at the 
Ameriean and made a very favorable impression. ... The records of the Su- 
ay Court were conveyed in one of Adams «& Co.'s express Wagons to San 
JOse, 

Mareh 31. Senor Louis del Valle, the Mexican Consul was arrested upon an 
order of the U.S. District Court, by the U.S. Marshal for having enlisted cer- 
tain French and German residents, in pursuance of secret instructions from Santa 
Ana, being an infringemnent of the second section of the act of Congress of the 
20th April, 1818, which forbids the enlistment of soldiers within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, for the service of any foreign prince, and gave bonds with 
two bondsmen, before the Commissioner, in the sum of 810,000 for his appear- 
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ance on the 5th of April. . . . A libel was also filed against the ship Challenge 
on these grounds: that she was owned by British subjects; that she carried a 
greater number of passengers than that allowed by act of Congress of 1847 and 
1849, and that the accommodations of the said ship did not comply with the 
provisions of the said acts. Whereupon process was issued and the vessel seized 
by the United States Marshal. . . . The Governor approved an act to re-incor- 
porate the city of Marysville, and an act supplementary thereto. . . . Robert 
Seott was executed at Auburn for the murder of Andrew King. 

April 1. The P. M.S. 8. Republic, when about to sail for Panama with the 
way mails, met with an accident to her cylinder, which prevented her departure ; 
her passengers were transferred to the Oregon. . . . The Steamship America ar- 
rived fifty-nine hours from Oregon. She brought news that the subject of ad- 
mitting Oregon as a State was attracting considerable attention. There had been 
an eruption of Mt. St. Helens. . . . The steamboat Oregon was sunk on her last 
trip up the Willamette River. It was expected that most of her cargo would be 
saved. . . . The Grand Jury for the March term, by its spokesman, Mr. J. M’K. 
Lemon, presented its report to the Court of Sessions. Forty-two true bills of in- 
dictment had been found, some few presentments made, and several bills ignored. 
It commends in the highest terms, the interior arrangements of the County Jail, 
and recommends the purchase of more land, for the better ventilation of the 
cells, and to supply more yard room; also commends the condition of the City 
Prison, and compliments Capt. North and his deputies, recommends the estab- 
lishment of an Alms House, and urges the necessity of founding a House of 
tefuge for juvenile offenders ; the cleanly condition of the State Hospital is much 
praised, as well as the care and attention bestowed upon its inmates, but it ad- 
vises the construction of another building farther removed from the city proper. 
It recommends the procuring of a more commodious and safe place for the keep- 
ing of the County Records. It speaks in well-merited terms of the condition of 
the Public Schools, and of their worthy Superintendent, Mr. W. H. O'Grady, and 
condemns the conduct of the Catholic schools in separating themselves from the 
others, and the care of the Superintendent, and says that they should not be en- 
titled to receive any of the funds of the city for their support, and finally con- 
demns the practice of carrying deadly weapons. . . . In the case of Samuel Gil- 
more, convicted of manslaughter of Benjamin Twitchell, and granted a new trial 
by the court, a motion was made for his discharge on the ground that he could 
not be tried again for the same offence, which was overruled and bail denied the 
prisoner. Notice was given of an appeal to the Supreme Court. . . . The P. M. 
8. S. Oregon, for Panama, and Nic. 8. 8. Pacific, for San Juan, took their depart- 
ure, conveying treasure to the amount of $2,206,789, being $27,583 85 less than 
that of the same date, 1853, and $890,015 65 more than that shipped on the 
16th March last. . . . The term of J. D. Creigh, as County Judge, expired. .. . 
The British ship Challenge was released from the custody of United States Mar- 
shal upon giving approved bonds. One tier of berths was removed between 
decks, and one hundred passengers taken off, in order to comply with the reve- 
nue regulations which had been infringed. 

April 2. Nie. 8. S. Sierra Nevada arrived thirteen days from San Juan, bring- 
ing 955 passengers, and P. M.S. 8. J. L. Stephens, thirteen days from Panama, 
with 592 passengers. . . . The following theatrical celebrities were among the 
arrivals by these steamers; Miss Kate Hayes and Herr Mengis, Miss Laura Keene, 
the Bateman Children, Miss Susan and Kate Denin, Mrs. Thoman and Miss How- 
ard, Madame Cailly, from the Opera at Lima, and Messrs. Hann and Phelps. . . . 
Mr. Pratt, the second officer of the Sierra Nevada, during a fray that occurred on 
board that steamer on her passage up, was stabbed by a passenger named Gardi- 
ner; he died in a few minutes after receiving the wounds. Gardiner was caught 
and confined, and immediately upon arrival here was handed over to the city 
authorities. 

April 3. Gardiner had a preliminary examination before U. 8. Commissioner 
J.J. Papy. . . . A joint resolution was passed in the Common Council, providing 
for the appointment of a joint committee to appoint three competent engineers 
to revise the present city grades. . . . The case of I. N. Thorne e¢ als. vs. the city 
of San Francisco, was decided against the city. . . . The Supreme Court commen- 
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cedits sessions at San Jose. . - Capt. Geo. R. Davidson, indicted, together with 
Watkins, for a violation of the neutrality law of 1818, was discharge d on the 
ground that sufficient testimony could not ‘be obtained to s atisfy a jury. ... The 
U.S. Branch Mint commenced on, and gave its first ‘mint certifies ate to 
Messrs. Adams & Co... . F. W. Frelon, Esq., entered upon his duties as County 
Judge. . . . On this and the two preceding evenings, a comet was visible in the 
west, some twenty degrees above the horizon, between the hours of seven and 
half past eight o'clock. . . . The police made a descent upon two houses of ill- 
fame and captured the inmates, women, Visitors and all—thirty-seven in number. 
This was the first action of the police under the ordinance “for the suppression 
of houses of ill-fame.” 

April 4. Gardiner’s examination was concluded before Commissioner Papy, 
and he was committed to appear before the Grand Jury. . . . R. P. Johnson was 
elected Mayor of Sacramento. . The Governor approved an act declaring 
Mission Creek a navigable stream; also an act-to amend an act concerning the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

April 5. Madame Anna Thillon appeared at the Metropolitan in the French 
opera of “La Fille du Régiment,” assisted by Coulon, Laglaise and Racine. . . . 
The second story of the house of Henry Schroeder & Co., on Washington Street, 
fell in, carrying “with it the party wall ‘of the ¢ ‘lipper Storehouse which adjoins 
it. A large quantity of goods were destroyed, and it is feared that a porter em- 
ployed in the house lost his life. . An inquest was held upon the body of 
George Dunn, who died in consequence of wounds received from the hands of a 
man named Nailing, on board the J. L. Stephens during her last trip from 
Panama. The murderer had been permitted to e seape. . The new fire-alarm 
bell was raised to its perch in the cupola of the City Hall, ‘and sent its sonorous 
tones for the first time through the city. The event was celebrated by the Fire 
Department in an appropriate manner... . A grand complimentary Ball was 
given at the Orleans Hotel, Sacramento, in honor of the Legislature. . . . In the 
U.S. District Court, a Grand Jury was empanelled for the trial of Gardiner for 
the murder of Pratt, on board the Sierra Nevada, and also for the trial of the 
Mexican Consul, Senor Luis del Valle, charged with a breach of the neutrality 
law of 1818, against whom they shortly afterwards presented an indictment for 
hiring and retaining certain persons to enlist as soldiers in the service of a foreign 
State, to wit: Mexico, A bench-warrant was thereupon issued for the arrest of 
Del Valle, who was brought into Court, and pleaded not guilty, but gave bonds 
in the sum of $10,000 for his appearance on the 10th inst... . Charles Walder, 
found guilty of a violation of the ordinance for the suppression of houses of ill- 
fame, was sentenced to pay a fine of $500, and bear imprisonment sixty days. 

April 6. Miss Laura Keene made her first appearance at the Metropolitan 
Theatre as Constance in the “Love Chase.” . The completion of the Water 
Works and the introduction of water into the city of Sacramento, was celebrated 
by a great procession. ... U.S. Revenue Cutter, W. L. Marcy arrived one hun- 
dred and fifty-five days fr om New York via St. Catharine’s and Taleahuana. . . . 
Governor Stevens, of Was shington Territory was invited by a number of our 
citizens to deliver an address upon the subject of his survey of the Northern 
Route for a railway from the Mississippi. 

April 7. Col. H. P. Watkins, for his connection with Walker's expedition, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of $1500. 

April 9. U.S. Steamship arrived sixty-two hours from San Diego, bringing 
news of the termination of Walker's filibustering e xpedition. When last heard 
from, Walker and his men had retreated from the Valle de la Trinidad towards 
the Colorado, on their way to Texas through New Mexico, . . . A great sweep- 
stakes race for 3,000 came off on the Pioneer Race Course between Mr. E. 
Fulton’s celebrated trotting mare Lady Vernon aud Mr. E. Bowman's renowned 
pacer Lady Mage, in which the latter was distanced. 

April 10. The Batemans made their first appearance at the Metropolitan, and 
the Denins, with Mr. Hann, at the American. . . . Two distinct vertical shocks 
of an earthquake were experienced about half past 10 o'clock in the morning ; 
the first was slight, but the second so violent as to frighten many people from 
their houses. 








EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Musica, anp Tuearricat.—Our record for the present number reaches from 
March 20th to April 10th. The event of this period has been a downright inva- 
sion of San Francisco by musical and theatrical celebrities. We were quite well 
supplied before. In fact, so many were here, that we almost fear to enumerate 
them, lest some one or more might unfortunately escape our recollection. Madame 
Anna Bishop and Mr. Bochsa, Madame Thillon and Messrs. Hudson and Leach, 
Mr. Murdoch, Mrs. Sinclair, Miss Heron and the Monplaisirs—to say nothing of 
the Rousset Sisters, who have but just left us—were at least among the number. 
When we consider that we have given some half dozen of these parties moderate 
fortunes, varying from $40,000, down, what are we to think when we find that 
the last two steamers have introduced to us Mr. Chas. Burke, the Bateman Chil- 
dren, Miss Catherine Hayes, Herr Mengis, the Misses Kate and Susan Denin and 
Miss Laura Keene, together with Mrs. Thoman, Madame Cailly, and several 
others, while a steamer or two hence will probable present us with Mr. Anderson 
the tragedian, and above all, Mr. Stark and Miss Julia Dean. Well, the public 
have been liberal, and to all appearances are still ready to receive with open arms 
all that may come. Their hunger only grows by what it feeds on. There is no 
difficulty, therefore, so far as they are concerned. But the unfortunate managers 
have been set at their wits’ ends to dispose of all the celebrities. Each must ap- 
pear in San Franciseo first of course. The dishes of sixteen artists were up, and 
they were all speaking at once. Why didn’t you come one at a time, gentlemen 
and ladies? Truly, the quandary in which Mrs. Sinclair and Mr. Thorne have 
been placed, is amusing. To begin with, it was neecssary to adopt the principle 
of “fire and fall back.” Now, ladies, wait! You that have already had an op- 
portunity to gather bouquets at the foot-lights, must retire. The Messrs. Mon- 
plaisirs must go to Sacramento. Mr. Murdoch, you'll have to remain quiet a little 
while longer. Miss Heron, I regret very much, but really there is no opportunity 
at present. Madame Thillon, you certainly should be satisfied. Ah! Madame 
Bishop; let me see; there will be an opening xexrt spring some time, | trust. 

So the boards being cleared, Mr. Thorne served up Mr. Burke for a week or so, 
at the American, and having disposed of him, brought out the Misses Denin on 
the tenth; and Mrs. Sinclair having opened her house to Miss Laura Keene for 
three nights, introduced to the publie' the Bateman children on the same evening, 
The engagement of the Batemans is to last a fortnight, when Miss Kate Hayes 
will appear in the Italian opera, three times a week, alternating with Miss Laura 
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Keene. We understand that “ Norma,” “Linda,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and “ Ernani” 
are to be produced. Miss Hayes will be supported by Herr Mengis of course, and by 
Signor Leonadi, who has just arrived from Lima, and who is said to be a fine 
basso. Miss Gould will also lend her valuable assistance; and we learn, on good 
authority, that during the engagement of Miss Hayes, the public will have an 
opportunity of listening to the rich tones of Mrs. Voorhies’ voice. This polished 
lady is to assume characters in the operas of “ Lucrezia Borgia” and “ Linda.” She 
has appeared in concerts with great success, but we believe has never sustained 
a role upon the stage. She has been under admirable instruction; her voice, 
which is a pure contralto, having been cultivated under the care of the celebrated 
Romani, who, it will be recollected, was the master of Alboni. Her advent upon 
the stage will be a feature to which the public will look with unusual interest, 
and we doubt not, her success will be more than flattering. 

At the close of Miss Hayes’ engagement, Miss Heron, who has been playing 
with great éclat at Marysville, having in the meantime performed farewell engage- 
ments at Stockton, Sacramento and Marysville, will appear in a farewell engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan, prior to her departure for the “States,” which will 
take place in June. After that, Madame Thillon, who also leaves for New York 
during the same month, will perform her farewell engagement. June, in fact, 
appears to be the favorite month for the departure of the stars; for we under- 
stand that Mr. Murdoch intends leaving then, after having performed farewell 
engagements at Stockton, Sacramento and Marysville, and in San Francisco. Mrs. 
Sinclair will probably accompany him in his tour through the State. Miss Julia 
Dean will appear on the boards of the Metropolitan about the first of July; and 
Mr. Anderson is not expected until the close of the summer. 

These, we understand to be the arrangements now. But should Macready, Miss 
Cushman, Hackett, Vandenhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Kean, Mr. Forrest, Julien, 
Jenny Lind, Mrs. Mowatt, Blangy, and several others, possibly John Phillip 
Kemble, and Homer with a new Greek song, arrive in time, some change will 
have to be made, particularly if they should all reach here at once. 

To begin then with the Metropolitan. Onthe 20th March, the Monplaisirs hav- 
ing closed, Mr. Hudson commenced an engagement, appearing in “ Rory O’Moore,” 
and other Irish characters. His houses were moderate, in fact small, considering 
that he performed as a star. Those that witnessed his pieces, seemed to be 
amused, if we are to judge anything from the explosions of laughter that followed 
his rich wit and humor; but from one cause and another, he is by no means a 
favorite with the San Franciscans. His benefit occurred on the 24th, on which 
oceasion there was a crowded house; Madame Thillon, who appeared as Stella 
in the delightful opera of “The Enchantress,” forming the attraction. We must 
pause to make mention at least of Mrs. Judah, who assumed the character of the 
grocery woman, in the play of the Irish Post. In fact, this lady has established 
an enviable reputation among us. We think it is not too much to say that in her 
line—that of “leading old woman”—she has not her superior on this side the 
Atlantic. There is nothing of self-consciousness about her art; but everything 
flows as though from nature. Whatever she touches becomes forthwith one of 
the features of the evening, and if we may except Mr. Edwin Booth, she is the 
most popular of those connected with our stock companies, On thetwenty-sixth 
March Mr. Hudson's engagement closed, 
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On the twenty-seventh the Monplaisirs re-appeared, bringing out the ballet 
entitled “Godenski, or the Skaters of Wilna.” This piece was highly popular, and 
was repeated until the second of April, when their engagement ceased. The 
houses were well attended. The troupe then left for Sacramento, where the 
theatre is crowded nightly ; and Madame Thillon re-appeared at the Metropolitan. 
The feature of her brief engagement, was “La Fille du Régiment,” which was 
performed in Freach. We were glad to see that M. Thillon, who led the orches- 
tra, had that abominable piano closed up, and rolled away. The opera went off 
finely and was well attended. Madame Thillon’s engazement ceased on the eve- 
ning of the fifth, and on the sixth of April Miss Laura Keene appeared. 

The prestige of her success in New York had preceded her arrival here; the 
daily journals of our city were liberal with encouraging remark; the boards of 
the leading theatre were at her service, and the public were ready with bravas 
and bouquets. She was a lady and alone; and never had artiste in California 
more cause for hope. We had been astonished and delighted with the grand 
conceptions and originalities of Matilda Heron, it is true. We hardly expected 
any thing superior to her, but certainly had reason to suppose that any one, who 
bore the stamp of New York, would approach somewhere near that excellence 
which would satisfy Californian judgment. Nay, our enthusiasm had not been 
raised so high by Miss Heron, that it could not have mounted higher still, had 
excellence superior to hers presented itself. 

Miss Keene appeared on the first evening as Constance, in the “ Love Chase ;’ 
and her entrance upon the stage was the signal for tremendous applause. But 
as the play progressed, a feeling of disappointment, not to be mistaken, gradually 
spread through the house. The rounds of applause were rather those springing 
from gallantry and a desire to encourage, than from hearty admiration. And the 
result of the evening was at once a lesson, as it were, to New York, that Califor- 
nians have been educated in too high a school of taste, to be carried away 
by excellence as though it were superiority ; and was at the same time a satis- 
factory solution of the mystery, that New York artistes must needs go before a 
London audience, before their reputation can be considered as established. 

Miss Keene was called out and received the compliment of a shower of bouquets. 
But the comparative thinness of the benches, on the occasion of her second ap- 
pearance, which only increased on her third, was too sure an evidence to be 
mistaken, that her ambition had been excited unduly. On the morning after her 
first appearance, the press, with two exceptions—the Alta and the Advertiser,— 
coincided with the public in disappointment; and on the next morning, the Adver- 


? 


tiser even, changed its tone. 

Miss Keene is a clever, but by no means a great artiste. Her impersonations of 
Constance, Pauline and Julianna, lacked evenness, and that fullness and round- 
ness, if we may so express ourselves, which would have impressed the beholder 
with the fact, that he was in the presence of genius. In the “Love Chase,” her 
rallying of Master Wildrake, and her fault-findings, seemed to partake rather of 
the nature of scolding, than to spring forth as bursts of ridicule and jealousy, 
from the petted, witty, impetuous, spoiled girl. And, asa general thing, her 
abuse appeared to arise from utter contempt, and not from that combination of 
passion—one element of which was love—existing in the breast of Constance. 
Had it not been for the words which the author forced her to utter now and then, 
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one never lh have suspected from any of those slight ‘baile while ui an 
artiste as Miss Heron would have developed, that Constance was through and 
notwithstanding all, deeply in love with Wildrake. It is in these nice distine- 
tions, as well as in originality, that genius only can revel and be at home. 

Her Constance might be considered, perhaps, a fair rather than an excellent 
performance. But her Pauline has been excelled many a time upon the boards of 
our theatres. Her impersonation of the latter lacked vivacity and girlishness. Even 
in the third act, she did not so present her wrongs as to awaken one chord of sym- 
pathy in the breasts of her auditors, and not a round of applause arose. As she 
uttered those words, “The deep wrong of this most vile revenge,” they appeared 
to be rather the conclusion of an argument with Claude, than the bursting 
reproach of an injured girl. There was no fine play of anger, remorse, disap- 
pointment, scorn, pride and of conquering love, in her Pauline. In fact, with one 
exception, all was cold and mediocre. That exception was where in the first 
scene of the second act, Claude depicts the beauties of the home to which 
he would lead Pauline. The grouping was beautiful, and as the picture arose in 
her imagination, clothed and surrounded with all the adornments of fancy, the 
lights and shades of her thought chased each other and played vividly across her 
features. The above general remarks will apply to her Julianna. She did not 
develope delicately the passage of pride and scorn, into love and obedience. 
When she entered the Duke’s hovel and asked the question, “No money, no 
effects?” it seemed to be merely as though she were seeking for information, 
rather than uttering the interrogation with an awakening indignation. In “Two 
can play at that Game,” however, Miss Keene retrieved some portion at least of 
her reputation. Her rendering was very fine, and it is to be regretted that she 
did not make her first appearance as Lucy. 

Notwithstanding Miss Keene has had three opportunities before the public, we 
cannot relieve ourselves from the impression that she has not done justice to her- 
self; that she has not performed in San Francisco as well as she is capable of 
performing. Her pieces came on to the stage without sufficient preparation. 
Some of the important actors around her were not perfect in their parts. We 
regret to say that this remark applies with too much truth to Mr. Edwin Booth. 
Miss Keene found hereself, therefore, in the midst of constant embarassment. It 
is true Miss Heron was similarly situated at first, and rose superior to it all. But 
the temperament of Miss Keene is evidently different from that of Miss Heron, 
and she should not be compared with her in this respect. Place Miss Keene in 
favorable circumstances, and she would undoubtedly be herself, and please much 
more than she has been able to as yet. 

This, doubtless, is the secret of her success in New York. She was surrounded 
and assisted at Wallack’s by artists, several of whom were equally good with 
herself. They understood each other thoroughly ; and this combination present- 
ed a marked attraction for the public. The houses were full; the plays went off 
smoothly, and she, being the lady of the troupe, received of course much of the 
applause, and gained a reputation which she is unable to sustain when standing 
alone. Should she become regularly attached to one of our theatrical stock com- 
panies, she will, without doubt, find it much to her advantage, both pecuniarily 
speaking and as regards the estimation in which she will be held as an actress. 
She is not one to carry by storm at the first assault;—her forte lies in gradually 
winning upon the publie by a long series of impersonations. 
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This closes the history of the Metropolitan during the last three weeks, and it 
will be seen that Mrs. Sinclair has fully sustained her reputation in presenting 
to the public, amusement of a various and attractive character. 

From the 20th of March to the arrival of Mr. Charles Burke, the stoek com- 
pany of Mr. Thorne occupied the boards of the American, playing to moderate 
houses. On the 30th of March, Mr. B. made his first appearance; on the tenth 
of April the Misses Denin were brought out, and Mr. B. is still performing. His 
pieces were “The People’s Lawyer,” “ Buried Alive,” “The Toodles,” “Sweet 
Hearts and Wives,” and others, in which his talent in low comedy and burlesque 
could be displayed. His houses have been crowded. 

As a low comedian he has few superiors inthe world. He is a man of some little 
versatility, rich humor, great wit and inimitable legs. One can hardly criticise 
a low comedian, so great is the latitude allowed the actor. The main idea is to 
amuse ; and if he succeed in drawing full houses and provoking constant laughter, 
he cannot but be pronounced as good. With regard to Mr. Burke’s “ Toedles,” we 
would say, however, that Mr. Burton has made that character so thoroughly his 


own, that the audience, although they will be amused by can hardly be satis- 
fied with, any other conception than his. 

As we understand the distinction between wit and humor, wit implies a knowledge 
in the individual that he is developing, a relation between ideas before deemed 
incongruous; the person is, in this respect,therefore, superior to what he suvs. Hence 
Mercutio is a witty character and puns are a kind of wit. While humor, on the con- 
trary, implies a want of knowledge in the individual that he is making an amus- 
ing remark, or that he is in a Indicrqus position. The person is therefore, in one 
respect, inferior to what he says. Hence, the [Irishman is a humorous character, 


and the savings of Sancho Panza‘are humorous. We make this remark in order 


to render ourselves understood when we say that we have noticed in some por- 
tions of Mr. Burke's scenes, a confounding of wit and humor, When he is imper- 
sonating a humorous character, he will, at times, so deliver himself as to give the 
audience the impression that the character he has assumed, understood fully the 
point of the humor, instead of being in utter ignorance of it until some one 
laughs. But this is perhaps hypercritical; for whether Mr. Burke makes it a 
witticism or « humorous remark, the effect is the same on the risible nerves of 
his audience, and one cannot but raise his voice in laughter. 

As our record closes on the day of the appearance of the Batemans and the 


Denins we must reserve our criticism upon their performances until the next 


number. The insertion of the following sketch of the career of the Batemans in 
England, however, from the graphic pen of the London correspondent of the 
N. Y. Home Journal, will not, perhaps, be considered as out of place: 


“The success of these extraordinary children has been so brilliant in the United Kingdom, that 
we conceive a brief summary of their triumphant career in the various theatres of England, Lre- 
land and Scotland, would not be uninteresting to the American friends of these little artistes. 
Before the children had opened in London, a world of prejudice existed against the merit of pre- 
cocities, and when they were announced at the St. James’ theatre, the play-zoing people shrugged 
their shoulders, and the press merely mentioned the fact of the juvenile debut, without a word of 
encouragement. The eventful ‘first night’ arrived: the attendance was fashionable; the critics 
came in early, and all was expectation, apathy and doubt, notwithstanding the undoubted prestige 
the children had brought with them from the United States. The curtain rose, we have no hesi- 
tation in saving, on as impartial and severe an audience as could be found in any city in Europe, 
composed as it was of the literati, nobility, and a representation from each of the London papers. 
The play selected was a portion of Richard the Third, which commanded the most earnest atten- 
tion, and the curtain descended amid a perfect shower of bouquets, applause and enthusiasm. The 
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‘Young Couple’ succeeded, and if it were possible for the former excitement of admiration to be 
surpassed, il was manifested here, after the charming assumptions of Scribe’s sparkling comedy. 
Among the audience was Madame Rachel, the great French tragedienne, and at the end of the 
performance she sought little Ellen, and kissing her pronounced her the most wonderful child she 
had ever seen, not excepting Leontine Fay, who was once the pet of the Parisians. The short 
season at the St. James was very brilliant, the performance several times being under the imme- 
diate patronage of the Duchess of Somerset and the Spanish Ambassador, while among the habi- 
tués was the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Wellington, Lord John Russell, B. Israeli, Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Sir Henry Bulwer, Charles Dickens, Douglass Jerrold, Abbott Lawrence, 
Mr. Balfe, the Duchess of Kent, Lady Byron, Mrs. Newton Crosland, Mary Howitt, Agnes Strick- 
Jand, and others of distinetion. No flakes of snow exposed to the rays of a torrid sun could have 
melted quicker than did the stolid coldness of the London play-goers in regard to the existence 
of great genius in children; their popularity did not come by a dull seale of slow gradation, but it 
was sudden and brilliant! They had only to be heard to convince, and the triumph was most 
gratifying to the Americans in London, who were delighted to find in John Bull the commenda- 
ble willingness to respond to an appeal to American genius, 

At the close of the St. James’ engagement the Children proceeded to Scotland, and at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow the bonnie plaids echoed the London verdict with an ardor quite unusual in Scot- 
land, where the * kle” citizens are apt to be frigid unless their fancy is enormously tickled. 
At Edinburgh, litt! en was sefed and caressed with a degree of attention that told plainly the 
strong impression she had mide by the force of her tiny genius. From Scotland the Children 
again returned to London to fuliil an engagement with *Emperor’ Bunn, who was just about to 
open Drury Lane with Opera, and for seven weeks did the Children delight the largest audiences 
that since the days of Edmund Kean had honored the classic walls of old Drury. Bunn was so 
gratified at the success of their engagement that he offered them a large sum to remain till the end 
of the season, an accepiance of which was impossible, as important engagements were pending in 
Bath, Bristol and mouth, to which cities the Children next proceeded, creating a pertect /urore 
among all classes of play-goers. In Plymouth, * Ellen’ was presented with a minature gold ser- 
viee emblazoned with her name, whiie * Kate* received from the ladies a work-bex of tortoise-shell 
studded with Amethysts. At Bath, the nobility were very attentive to the littke Americans, and 




















Lord Clifford ot up and conducted a ‘reception * in most yorgeous sty le in honor of their genius. 
They were waited on by at least a hundred ladies and noblemen of rank. The last London 
€ ement was at the Roval Surrey Theatre, which was highly successful. At the close of this 






nt they proceeded to Scotland, where they again delighted the citizens of Edin- 
vtland they proceeded to Manchester and Liverpool, where they performed two 
months to delighted audiences. Thence to Ireland to fulfil an engagement at Dublin, where they 
were pre-eminently s in attracting the most fashionable and recherche audiences that had 
attended the ‘i wal since the engagement of Malibran in 18 The popular Lord Lieuten- 
ant, the Ear! o yestowed the utmost hospitality and courtesy en these interesting little 
1onered by invitations to the \V Regal Lodge, and to his own pew in the 
exquisite Chap alin Dublin C With the community at large, they were no less popular, 
On their Parweil night a crowd of nearly three thousand persons packed every avenue to the 
theatre to catch « glimpse of the Children at the close of the performance; and shouts of delight 
rent the air: y while the ever ready eloquence of Irishmen gave 
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poctry inative yraece to the eager blessings showered upon their heads by their sincere 
and devoted mirers, 
From Dulin they returned to London, where by special invitation from Her Majesty, through 


her Equerry, Hon. Col. Phipps, they had the honor of visiting the Isle of Wight, and will hence- 
forward commence the espeeial regard of youthful royalty from the delight their acting afforded on 
the birth-day of the Prince of Wales.when a strictly private performance was given at the Osborne 
Hlouse under t] irection of Wna, Mitchell, Esq., the spirited and enterprising caterer of amuse- 














ments y. The high gratification their acting afforded not only elicited the most 
prof nerous presents from their exalted patrons, but Mr. Mitchell presented them with 


lockets as a memorial of the eventful occasion. 

Their F t in London was the most brilliant affair ever witnessed in that gay capital. 
Although at an unfashionable season, hundreds of the highest nobility flocked to London to be 
present on the oceasion, and the beautiful St. James’ Theatre was resplendent with the diamonds, 
and still more brilliant eyes of the flower of the aristocracy. 
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Madame Bishop, after singing with suceess in Grass Valley, Nevada, ete., has 
returned to San Francisco. Miss Heron is to go to Stoektonin a few days. Miss 
Charlotte Cushinan has returned to the stage; she appeared as Bianea at the 





Haymarket Theatre on the 22d January; Zhe Times speaks highly of her per- 
formance. We revret to say that: Mrs. Thoman, soon after her arrival here met 
with an unfortunate accident in breaking her arm. It will be several weeks 
before she will be able to appear on the stage. 
A correspondent of one of our daily journals writing from Mexico city, says: 
“Or , 





ients we have been particularly favored this year. The greatest affair was Count 
de la Cortina’s grand ball at the palace. About twelve hundred people were invited—the immense 
halls of Montezuma were illuminated in fairy style—hundreds of blooming orange trees spread 
their intoxicating perfume—several bands of music, and the great orchestra of Delgado, a brilliant 
supper and the splendid dresses of Santa Afa’s family and his court, made the whole affair sur- 
pass anything previously seen in Mexico, Besides, we had this winter some very good artists 
perform on our stages; and of concerts, that given by the German Gesangverein, in the German 
Club building, has brought Gluck and Hayden's musie to our appreciation.” 
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Gossip with READERS AND CorRESPONDENTS.—The incident related in our last, 
of the young Nantucketman who harpooned the cat, reminds a friend of another 
nautical tale of boyhood. The affair occurred in that celebrated fishing village 
known as Marblehead, which lies like a huge dirty shell upon the eastern shore of 
Massachusetts. The remarks of the boys of this place, were, it seems, as thickly 
strewn with sea-phrases, as were those of the Nantucket boys. The incident 
occurred in the good old days when the dames wore huge hoops in the skirts of 
their dresses, to make them “set” in accordance with the prim taste of the 
period. Dick and Robert had often played pranks with the old lady’s pump, 
and just as they had so arranged the “sucker,” again that it would be impossible 
for that domestic hydraulic apparatus to yield water, the old lady, happening to 
look out of the window, caught t!.em at their work. She started for a broom- 
stick, and came storming out at the door, afier the young rascals. The boys 
separated, running in different directions, and the old lady “took after” Dick, 
who happened to be scudding before the wind, which was blowing quite 
freshly. The old lady, with all sail set, and the fair breeze in her favor, 
sailed down easily upon him, and soon overtaking him, commenced a series of 
smart thwacks upon his head and shoulders. Dick still kept on running, but 
was evidently getting the worst of the battle, for the old lady, with her hooped 
dress could keep up with him, with the greatest ease. At this stage of the chase, 
Robert, who was watching the belaboring of his unfortunate comrade, and saw 
the nautical blunder he was committing, shouted out, “ Zry her on the wind, 
Dick!” As quick as thought, Dick tacked ship and sailed into the wind, while 
the old lady, her mainsail taken all aback by the disadvantageous course she 
was forced to steer, fell gradually astern, got herself thoroughly out of breath, 
gave it up as a bad job and returned to the “settin’-room.” - - - “Prke” isa 
genius. He is wrapped up, body and soul, in the State of Missouri. He forms 
a class in America which is sui generis. He is as clanish as a Seotohman. 
Wherever he goes, he carries with him those unmistakable characteristics which 
mark him as from Pike County. His very gospel is but a paraphrase of Tit- 
mouse’s poem : 

“ Pike, O! Pike, it is my name, 
Missourer is my nation, 
Pike County is my dwelling-place, 
And Pike is my salvation!” 
One of this genus “ Pike,” driving a team across a “perairie” one pleasant 
day, met another drover, who had come from Michigan, and who was urging 
along a herd of cows. The two stopped, as is usual, and entered into conversa- 
tion. “How ar ve?” said Pike. ‘Good morning,” said the other. “Them’s 
nice cattle o’ yourn.” “Yes, they are in pretty good condition.” “Whar ye 
goin’ with ’em.” A satisfactory answer was given. “ Well, stranger, whar ar’ 
you from?” “I’m just from Michigan, sir.” “ Michigan ?—Michigan?” said Pike, 
seratching his head in thought, “there's no such County as that in all Missourer ; 
gee-up thar Bolly, whup, wah-ho-o ;” and he drove on his oxen without another 
word. - - - Somesopy should kick the man who perpetrated the following 
with a sober face. “ Why isn’t it proper to say Mrs. Jones, Milliner, tenders her 
thanks to the ladies of San Francisco, for their kind and generous matron-age.” 
- - - ur following extract from the Providence Gazette, of Dec. 29th, 1799, 


possesses a peculiar and melancholy interest, showing as it does, the high respect 
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and love which the Father of his Country had inspired in the hearts of his imme- 
diate cotemporaries : 
“ON SATURDAY, THE 141m INSTANT, 
DIED SUDDENLY, 


At his seat in Virginia, 


General George Washington, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armies of the United States of America; 
MATURE IN YEARS, 

COVERED WITH GLORY, 


AND RICH IN THE AFFECTIONS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


When men of common character are swept from the theatre of life, they die without the tribute 
of public notice or concern, as they had lived without a claim to public esteem. When personages 
of more exalted worth are summoned from the scenes of sublunary existence, their death calls forth 
a burst of general regret, and invigorates the flame of public gratitude. In obedience to the wishes 
and the voice of their country, the orator, the poet, and the historian, combine to do justice to the 
virtues of their character, while the labors of the painter, the sculptor, and the satuary, in perpet- 
uating their likeness, do homage to their memory. 

But when, in compliance with heaven's high mandate, THE HERO OF THE AGE lies numbered with 
the dead—when the reverend sage, the august statesman, the father of his country, has resigned 
his breath—when the idol of an Empire, the envy and admiration of distant nations, and the 
brighest ornament of human nature—when WASHINGTON IS NO MORE, let a sense of the general 
loss be testified by the badges of a general mourning; but let not the voice of culogy be heard, lest 
the weakness of talents, and the deficiency of language, do injustice to the lustre and fame of the 
deceased. 

From Vernon's Mount behold the Hero rise! 
Resplendent forms attend him through the skies, 
The shades of war-worn veterans round him throng, 
And lead, enwrapt, their honor’d Chief along ! 

A laurel wreath th’ immortal WARREN bears, 

An arch triumphal Mercer’s hand prepares ; 
Young LAURENSs erst th’ avenging bolt of war, 
With port majestic guides the glitt’ring car ; 
MONTGOMERY’S godlike form directs the way, 

Aud GREENE unfolds the gates of endless day ! 
While angels, ** trumpet-tongued,’’ proclaim thro’ air, 
Due honors for the First of Men prepare.” 


- - - “PorrasteR” has sent us some half dozen stanzas for publication, but 
unfortunately did not send his name. They are a/most in condition for insertion. 
The spirit of poetry was evidently hovering round them when they were penned 
and came very near alighting. The Germans have a legend which is told to 
children at table, if they hold their knives and forks with the points upwards. 
They impress the idea of propriety in such things, on the minds of little Karl and 
3ertha, by telling them that the beautiful spirits and fairies who are always 
hovering round the table, will hurt their feet if the forks are held in a perpen- 
dicular position, Our correspondent will make something more than a mere 
“poetaster,” but he must beware of leaving any little sharp points to prevent the 
Muses from alighting. For instance, 
“To court thy influence, ye verdant woods.” 

One or two slight alterations and the stanzas will be excellent. It is all right to 
say that the “bounding river” and the “granite mounts that tower above me,” 
“possess a mightiness that makes the littleness of man more evident.” But not- 
withstanding the “e’en,” is it just the thing to hold up the “little flower, scarce 
seen amid the grass,” as a contrast to the “littleness of man?” The following 
couplet is very prosaic: 


* Joined to this natural lesson of the scene, 
Rise in my soul traditions of past ages.” 
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“Piney blast” is very good, but it is bad taste to let a favorite phrase run away 
with you; once is enough. Cannot the last couplet of the second stanza be so 
altered that it will be relieved from stating the same idea twice. The couplet is 
weak as it isnow. We regret that we have not the author's name and address, 
as we should like to make a few suggestions. Let us have something else from 
your portfolio, - - - A conrripuror sends us the following for our Gossip of 
Childhood: 

IHLAvinG seen chronicled, and richly enjoyed the many childish and child-like expressions of the 
“ wee loved ones” in your interesting * Editor's Budget” of the Pronger, | cannot resist the in- 


(Should this 
prove acceptable, [ will send others.) Early in the summer of °42, late in the afternoon of a 


clination of “making a note” of some that eminated from my own “beloved trio.” 


burning day, as L had just returned from making a professional visit, and had been hurried home 
by the threatening appearance of the clouds, indicating an approaching thunder storm, I em- 
braced the opportunity of enjoying the sublimity of the scene by having my easy chair wheeled 
out upon the piazza, Thad hardly been seated when my ‘*first-born,” “Little Clark,” of some 
four summers, (who had followed my movements with considerable anxiety) climbed into my lap 
and snuggled his little head on my breast, with his face towards me. With every flash of lightning 
he shuddered, and clung more closely to me. After a silence of some ten minutes, he looked up 
into my face with a great deal of anxiety and fear in his countenance, and asked: “ Pa, who makes 
the lightningy” L replied, “God.” He dropped his head again for afew minutes, and a second time 
looked up: * Pa, who makes the thunder?” asked he, I replicd to him: * God, also causes it to 
thunder, my son.” He dropped his head again upon my breast, closed his eyes a few moments, 
then happening to look up just as a vivid flash of lightning burst forth, his eyes filled with tears, 
and clinging with greater tenacity to me, he said: “Oh, Pa, why don’t God keep his thunder and 
lightning to his-se/f—what does he want to send it down here to scare me for?” 

Let ushave more. - - - We annex to the above, the following, to which we 
promised insertion two months ago, but which has been crowded out, with 
much other gossiping remark, again and again, by the iron destiny of the printer's 
“chase:” an article which we would inform the uninitiated, consists of an un- 
bending piece of frame-work which will only allow admission to a certain num- 
ber of pages in type and no more. Little Charley’s dog to which he had become 
very much attached, died some time since, aad after much mourning and sobbing 
over his loss, Charley requested that he should be decently interred in one corner 
of the garden. So his Cnele John dug an appropriately shaped hole, and he 
and Charley forming a mournful procession of two, followed the remains to the 
— corner of the garden. “Julie” was‘ deposited in his last resting-place ; Char- 
ley—the dear little fellow—threw a few sprigs of green into the grave, the 
earth was thrown in, and a mound neatly heaped up and patted down.  Ilis 
uncle having performed his office, Was preparing to leave, when Charley looked 
up into his face and said tearfully, “Oh, Unele John, if you don’t put a mark up 
over ‘Julie’ how will God be able to find him?” - - - Iv was, a bold 
step in our friend Atwill to attempt to start a music store in San Francisco during 
the Autumn of Is49. “Why, Mr. Atwill,” said we, “are you not mad to dream of 
success in such an enterprise as this¢” “ Any city of 20,000 inhabitants,” he res- 
ponded, with the utmost confidence, “must support a musie store.” “ But who 
is there here, that cares a turn of the penny for all the sheets of music you can 
pileup? There are none but men here, and they are either gambling, or in a 
mad race after money. You won't sell a sixpence-worth in a week.” “We 
shall see” —responded he. And we have seen 





his little box, on Washington, 
above Dupont, containing a three feet counter, two shelves, a dozen pieces of 


music, three euitars, two or three aceordeons and a second-hand trombone, grow 
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into the large and flourishing music establishment on Washington below Kearny. 
Not so with Signor Pandolfini, howeve», whose classic ware-room in the Metro- 
politan Block attracted so many admirers last week. No one could say that he 
brought his goods to a California market a moment too early. How refreshing 
Was it to get among statuettes and vases once more. On every hand was marble, 
parian and alabaster. To be sure, with the exception of some.of the vases and 
perhaps, we say perhaps,—the statuette of Venus teaching Cupid to fly, there 
was nothing there that would satisfy the critical eye for an instant. Yet one 
eould not but look through the room with an inward satisfaction, for it was stat- 
uary, and from Italy; and if the most of it would not bear close inspection, one 
could—at least we did—stand off and fancy it all as perfect as though it were 
fresh from the chisel of Benevenuto, Cellini or Powers himself. We understand by 
the way, that a rich and elegantly designed font was purchased at the auction 
sale, by Messrs. B. 8. Brooks and Henry Meiggs, which is designed as a present 
to Trinity Church. A more appropriate gift could not have been selected. -— - 
And, by the way, while we are on this topic—have you visited the picture 
gallery of Messrs. Marvin & Hitcheock? The whole second story of their store 
is occupied by a suite of rooms devoted entirely to music and the tine arts. They 
are well worth examination; and Messrs. M. & If. are always happy to have 
their patrons, casual as well as constant, inquire after and visit the gallery. A 
drawing-room or parlor is never furnished until its walls are decorated with 
elegant pictures. They are but hand-maidens to the mirrors, which should 
always have them, in order to be enabled to keep up their state. Read the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. M. & HL; visit their gallery; but, above all, adorn and relieve 
the great white blank walls of your drawing-rooms, - - “Ina remote New 
England village,” writes a friend, “ which india rubber improvements had possi- 
bly never reached, and where foot-balls, at least the most important part of them, 
were made of a certain organ that shall be nameless, to be obtained only 
once a year at pig-killing time, a little boy sat alone on the play-ground, 
weeping bitterly. The good pastor of the village, who was also the Principal 
of the Academy, happening to be passing, observed him and stopped to inquire 
the cause of his grief. ‘I have been playing foot-ball,’ said the little fellow, 
between his sobs ‘and one of the boys kicked so hard that he broke my bladder !’ 
‘Dear me!’ said the good man, imagining the calamity to be a physical one, 
‘that is really asad case.’ ‘Oh, curse the case,’ indignantly cried the urchin, 
throwing down the collapsed leather covering of what had once been the source 
of the highest enjoyment. ‘Curse the case, that’s nothing. It’s the é/adder 'm 
erying about.’” - - - The oceasion, an election day. The scene, in that time- 
battered ward of New York where Hibernia doth swell, and swagger, and argue, 
in all the pride of intelligent republicanism. “Gentlemen have you voted to-day ¢” 
“Faith, yer ’oner, we've not, yit.” “ Well gentlemen I advise you to vote the 
whig ticket ; you've never voted it yet, and I think you'd do well to try it once.” 
The Irishman, after surveying his well-dressed well-wisher, rises to his extreme 
height and bursts out indignantly, “Sir-r-r! Do you think that min is hogs !” 
Doesn't it tell a tale. - - - We publish in this number an article entitled 
“Our Divoree Laws.” We have yielded space to it, not because we coincide with 
its views entirely, but in order to give opportunity to the friends of the measure, 
to present their arguments to the public on one of the most important topics of 
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the day ; and perhaps to open a discussion from which certainly no harm ean arise. 
Let us have this matter investigated thoroughly, that we may avoid the rocks and 
quicksands, if any are making their appearance, in the onward course of society. 
- - - A friend at our elbow suggests the following as a mate to the above 
remark characteristic of the Hibernian voter. “A poor son of the Emerald Isle 
who had never been ten miles away from the bog, near which he was born, until 
he started for America, becoming immediately enraptured with this country and 
not being able to suppress his admiration, thus innocently broke forth as he step- 
ped upon our shores. “This Ameriky must be a great eshtate. I wonder if 
tis bigger than Corhk in Ireland! and thim leather pipes (meaning cigars) mur- 
ther, man, they bate the world!” - - - Have you perused the article in the 
present number, entitled “A Voyage to China”? It is written in a piquant, 
easy style, and the quaintly-told stories of ancient travels to the Central Flowery 
Kingdom, which the author has extracted from the dusty records of the past, 
bear about them a peculiar charm. These old stories, whose very existence is 
known to but few of the present day, were old even in the days of good Queen 
Bess, and familiar as house-hold words. What credit was given them, however, 
in those days, may be gathered from the conversation which Shakespeare puts 
into the mouth of Gonzalo and his eomrades, while being served with a banquet 
in Prospero’s Enchanted Island: 
Alon, Give us kind keepers, heavens! What were these? 
Seb. A living drollery: now I will believe, 

That there are Unicorns; that in Arabia 

There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne; one phoenix 

At this hour reigning there. 

Ant, I'll believe both ; 
And what does else want credit, come to me, 


And I'll be sworn ‘tis true: Travelers ne'er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them. 
> * * * * * 


Gon. Faith sir, you need not fear; when we were boys 

Who would believe that there were Mountaineers, 

Dew-lupped like bulls, whose throats had hanging at them 

Wallets of flesh? or that there were such men, 

Whose heads stood in their breasts’ which now we find, 

Each putter-out on five for one, will bring us 

Good warrant of. 
- - - We must say a word of the tri-weekly meetings at Miss Congdon’s Dan- 
cing School, on the corner of Jackson and Dupont streets, although, as usual, we 
are confined to meagre limits for our Gossip. Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
evenings, are, by the kind assistance of Miss Congdon, made red-letter evenings 
of the week for many a gay gallant and lady fair. It is really refreshing to pass 
from the turmoil of the busy day, into the easy mazes of the busy dance, or the 
coquetting promenade. Her assemblies partake more of the character of pleasant 
soirées than of mere meetings for scholars. The room is large, the rhusie good, 
and every thing is conducted according to the most approved rules of politeness. 
But though she allows these réunions of her pupils to resemble social evening 
parties, she is never unmindful of the object which called them together. Private 
instruction is given to those who desire it in the afternoon, at the same place, 
when such as doubt their capability to appear to perfection in the evening, 
can receive proper preparation, - - - Tue San Francisco Sun is chargeable 
with the following: “ We met a grammarian who had just made an unsucessful 
tour through the mines, conjugating—or rather cogitating—thus: ‘Positive, 


” 


mine; comparative, miner ; superlative, minus !’ 








